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Tue political heavens, and all other 
heavens, have been very black in this 
country for the last five or six years. 
Even the conscience of man seemed 
dead, or gone into a long slumber. 
Principles held sacred by our fathers, 
principles even held sacred by -our- 
selves, until within these six abomina- 
ble years, have been trampled upon as 
though all our past record were a lie, 
and liberty were but a nick-name, or 
a politician’s convenient and impudent 
cheat. What loud boasters of liberty 
we were, and yet how we cringed and 
shrank away before the usurpation and 
threats of a buffoon and a merry an- 
drew! With what pride we lauded 
our government of laws, and yet, so far 
as we in the North may speak, without 
a single hour of manly resistance we 
allowed the laws all to be swept un- 
der, and the will of an implacable im- 
becile to become both the government 
and the law! Peaceable, unoffending, 
and virtuous citizens were thrown into 
dungeons by the thousand, and the 
wretches who did these deeds are alive 





at this day, and, instead of being, as- 
they ought, thin shadows by the Sty- 
gian river, are sleek bodies, plethoric 
with plunder, and shining with the 
blood of their countrymen! Not only 
were we recreant to our own liberty 
and our own honor, but we urged the 
black legions on in the infamous work 
of subjugating others, burning their 
houses and their wheat fields, murder- 
ing their men and seourging their wo- 
men, stealing their libraries, their pic- 
tures, their wardrobes, their pianos, 
their jewelry, and their spoons! “O, 
generation of vipers !” And even now 
there are clergymen and generals 
among us who entertain their admiring 
friends at tables furnished with silver 
ware stolen from the southern people ! 
“0, generation of vipers, how shall ye 
escape the damnation of hell !” 

Our heavens have indeed been very 
black for a long time now ; but there 
is, at last, a streak of light here and 
there breaking out through the dense 
blackness. Here and there a feeble 


ray struggling amid the circumambient 
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gloom. Some who shouted for blood 
the loudest during the reign of war, 
begin to show signs, if not of repent- 
ance, at least of returning reason. 
Some who, for five black years, de- 
nounced the editor of this magazine as 
a traitor, and often called upon the 
“ authorities” to “lock him up,” or 
“hang him,” are now forced round 
upon essentially the same platform of 
principles occupied by us during all 
that reign of terror. 

A thousand times have we been de- 
nounced asa “traitor” and a “rebel 
sympathiser,”-for saying that the Con- 
stitution gives no authority to the 
Federal Government to attempt to pre- 
serve the Union by war upon retiring 
States, and that coercion was a thou- 
sand times greater evil to our system 
of government than secession. Now 
this position, for which we have been 
so long maligned, is fully assumed by 
the Commercial Advertiser, the oldest 
and most respectable, and, at the pre- 
sent time, by far the ablest “ Republi- 
can” paper of this city. In a recent 
leader on this subject, the Advertiser 
says: 

“The only real argument that has ever 
been presented for the maintenance of the 
Union by main force, is that the Union will 
prevent wars. Therefore, to prevent future 
wars, we rushed into a war of fearful magni- 
tude! The fact is that violence never brings 
anything but evil, and it brings evil to those 
who are in the right just as much as to those 
who are in the wrong. ‘Therefore, violence 
should never be resorted to except in self- 
defence against the violence of others.” 


This is a broad confession that the 
only “real argument for the war” was 
no’ based upon the Constitution at all, 
but upon the gratuitous and usurped 
policy of preventing ,“‘future wars.” 

_ And this policy, the Advertiser admits, 
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turns out to be a mistake, and to have 
brought as great evils upon those who 
have waged it, as upon those who 
have suffered it. This admits the 
whole ground occupied by those who 
opposed the war. Perhaps, in the 
end, we shall discover that those who 
have waged the war are to be the 
greatest sufferers. To the narrow 
vision of selfishness, and despotic am- 
bition, the South, it must be confessed, 
seems to be the greatest sufferer. But 
wait until the scales are readjusted, 
and then see where the light weight is 
found. This subject, however, has 
already been fully discussed in this 
magazine, and will not be reargued 
here. 

Another thing for which we have 
been howled at and barked at, by all 
the great wolves, and small dogs, in 
the Black Republican kennel, is the 
argument, oft repeated by us, that the 
ambition to belong to a great and des- 
potic nation, rather than to even a 
small and free one, is a great mistake 
and a great foolishness. It would 
seem to require no argument to per- 
suade a virtuous and sensible man that 
it is a million of times better to have 
a Union of only five States, held to- 
gether by mutual interest and esteem, 
than to have a body of fifty States 
held together only by the point of the 
bayonet. Indeed the larger the politi- 
cal body held together by force, the 
worse for all parties belonging to it; for 
the larger it is, the more grinding and 
the more terrible must be the despot- 
ism. Now, after five or six years of 
the reign of blocd to overthrow this 
sacred principle of local self-govern- 
ment, and to establish that of a gen- 
eral despotism, the ablest of the Re 
publican journals in the United States, 
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the old Commercial Advertiser, squarely 
endorses the doctrines of The Old 
Guard in the following language : 

«Ts not the desire to belong to a great and 
powerful nation an error inherited from des- 
potism, which invariably seeks to rule over 
extended, rather than over contracted, terri- 
tory? In what manner is an individual 
benefited by being a member of a large 
rather than of a smull State, except so long 
as brute force rules, and the natural rights 
of man are disregarded? Would not the 
loyal States, by themselves, have possessed 
ample power to defend themselves against 
the aggressions of others ?” 

Every line of this extract is like a 
picture of silver, except the question 
as to the ability of the “‘ loyal States,” 
(say rather royal) to resist aggressions 
from others. This is a needless con- 
sideration, as there was no threat and 
no danger of “aggression of others.” 
The spirit of aggression was all with 
the Abolition States. The others, for 
many months, sought and vainly sought, 
for almost any terms of peaceful and 
amicable adjustment, that would leave 
them the sacred right of self govern- 
ment and liberty. For a thousand 
years those States would never have 
made any aggressions upon us, could 
we have been content to let them 
alone. Aggression was neither con- 
sistent with their theory of governs 
ment, nor with their State policy. No, 
the crime of aggression is ours. We 
went to war to overthrow State sover- 
eignty, to crush the defensive rights of 
States, and to centralize the powers 
belonging to the States, in the Federal 
Government. Every month during 
the progress of the barbarous Austrian 
kind of war, The Old Guard denounced 
it as a usurpation, a revolution and a 
crime. Then we stood almost alone in 
the North; but now see how such 
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staunch old organs of Black Republi- 
canism as the Commercial Advertiser, 
comes to this old standard of political 
truth, , 

We have many times been 
threatened with death, with being 
thrown out of the cars when going 
at full speed, with being thrown from 
the ferry-boat in the middle of the 
river, with being hanged to the 
lamp-post, and we know not what 
other violence which the war- 
fiends could invent, for saying just 
this truth, now so excellently well 
said by the venerable Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, in the following extract ; 

“ The fact is that human laws are perfectly 
unbearable when made to act far beyond the 
locality whence they emanate, because they 
then generally encounter different circum- 
stances from those which they were intended 
to meet or control. The Federal Govern- 
ment will be endurable only so long ag it 
does not attempt to exercise the ordinary 
functions of Government, but limits itseif to 
the administration of our foreign relations ; 
to the maintenance of free trade and free in- 
tercourse between the various States of the 
Union ; and to the dispensation of equal 
justice to the inhabitants of all the States. 
We believe that the eentralization of power 
which the war has produced will create a dozen 
causes for the disruption of the Union in the 
place of every one which exssted before the 
war.” 

Our readers will recognize this as 
being pure and simple, the doctrine of 
The Old Guard. Upon no other doc 
trine can this Union stand ; and upon 
no other ought it to stand. Upon its 
present basis, as jerrymandered by 
the malignants of Congress, it*ought 
not to standan hour. No, not another 
hour! Every man has a natural, ina-. 
lienable and eternal right to rid him- 
self of such an intolerable and impu- 
dent despotism, by whatever means the 
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Almighty has placed within his reach. 
There is‘no weapon which a man may 
not use in the necessary defense of his 
most sacred rights. In all ages of the 
world, even the dagger and the phial 
have been held as the rightful, last 
resort for the defense of a man’s liberty 
and life. We can conceive of no 
remedy which a man may employ 
against a mad dog, that he may not, 
with equal right, use against a mad 
tyrant! Of the two, the tyrant is the 
least to be pitied—the least deserving 
of mercy. We speak now of the rights 
of individuals ; but when we ascend 


from the individual to the State, the ~ 


same principle applies. A State may 
rightfully do all to defend its own con- 
stitution and laws, that a man may do 
to defend his life. To be a little min- 


ute and personal in these meddlesome 
times of ours, we will say that a State 


which has its laws overthrown, and 
the rights of its citizens destroyed, by 
the interference of such a foreign 
thing as the Negro Bureau, has a clear 
right to hang the officers of said Negro 
Bureau, whenever and wherever they 
attempt to overthrow the laws of the 
State With military power. The State 
may not, fur the time, possess the 
means of enforcing its laws, or it may 
not be policy to do so, but there stands 
the right of the matter. No officer of 
this black abomination, the Negro 
Bureau, has any more right to over- 
ride the laws of Virginia, than old 
John Brown had. The claim that Con- 
gress sends him there, is no legal ex- 
cuse ; because Congress has no right, 
under our Constitution and system of 
government, to create such an institu- 
tion. Now these conclusions inevita- 
bly follow the premises so clearly laid 
down in the extracts we have given 
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from the Commercial Advertiser. A 
late number of the New York Tribune 
has also admitted premises which lead 
to the sume result. It is well known 
that before the war, Mr. Greeley was 
clear in his advocacy of the right of 
States to declare their adhesion to the 
Union ended, and to set up for them- 
selves. The New York World, which 
is an advocate of the old Anti-Jeffer- 
sonian principle of government, throws 
this thing in the Tribune's face as a 
reproach. But Mr. Greeley, in the 
Tribune of May ‘ith, thus powerfully 
defends his former position : 


‘*What we did believe and maintain in 
the premises is the doctrine tersely set forth 
by Jefferson in the Declaration of American 
Independence—as follows : 

‘*We hold these truths to be self-evident ; 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these, are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
That, to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that, 
whenever any form of government. becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
THE PEOPLE to alter or ‘o abolish it, and to in- 
stitule a new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 

‘*Now that doctrine may be answered, as 
Hobbes, and Dr. Sam. Johnson, and other 
great men have held and taught ; and, if we 
should ever be convinced that they are right, 
we shall publicly confess and recant our er- 
ror. As yet, however, we hold with Jefferson 
and the Continental Congress ; and, if they 
were right, and their fundamental assumption 
justified the Declaration of Independence 
which they based thereon, we cannot see 
why a larger number of people inhabiting 
the Southern States (a far larger area than 
that of the Old Thirteen), have not the na- 
tural, indefeasible right to ‘alter or abolish’ 
a form of government which they deem pre- 
judicial to their rights and safety, ‘and to 
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institute a new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. 

“This faith has been grossly misrepre- 
sented and a thousand times coarsely as- 
sailed: but abuse is not refutation. Who 
has ever shown it to be unsound or sophisti- 
cal?” , 


This is precisely the great and 
sacred truth we have been endeavor- 
ing to impress upon the people during 
all the late reign of despotism and 
blood.‘ We join the editor of the 
Tribune in asking, “Who has ever 
shown this doctrine to be unsound or 
sophistical?” But we leave it for the 


editor of the Tribune, with such views, 
to justify the support he has given to 
_ the war which was intended to over- 
throw the very principle he defends. 
This attempt at justification is pain- 


fully insincere and foolish, it strikes 
us. It is simply that the southern 
States did not want to secede. He 
says, “We must emphatically deny 
that secessisn was the deliberate act 
of the people of the southern States.” 
We shall not pause here to discuss the 
wishes of the southern people in rela- 
tion to secession. Mr. Greeley finally 
admits, that if such had been their 
wish, they had the righi—the same 
right, he says, that our forefathers had 
to break off from England, and estab- 
lish a government of their own. Mr. 
Greeley challenges the World, or any- 
body else, to show that his position is 
not sound. But the World, prudently, 
does nut take up the glove. Nor does 
anybody dare to take it up. The Old 
Guard has been challenging for three 
or four years in the same way, but no 
takers. Plenty of abuse, and such in- 
finite froth-oceans of stupidity, ignor- 
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ance, and rant, as the world never saw 
before, but no one venturing to come 
into the field of argument on the mat- 
ter Those who supported the war, 
swallowed it whole, as the great 
snakes of Asia and Africa do their 
food. It was the only thing to do, for 
the war could not survive logical mas- 
tication. All who supported it, shut 
the eyes of their understanding, and 
opened their wide mouth of lust and 
revenge. It was a grand carnival of 
all the beasts that are in man, while 
the angels were hooted into silence, or 
thrust in dungeons. 

Weak and timid people believed that 
the world of peace and virtue had 
come to an end, and sadly yielded to 
hopelessness and despair. But now 
see how, already, the current changes ! 
It is but the first faint motion of a re- 
turning tide that will, before long, 
sweep all before it. The waters that 
were driven over the banks with such 
furious winds and storms, are return- 
ing to their channel, where they will 
flow resistlessly on, leaving heaps 
of all sorts of light timber and brush- 
wood high and dry upon the sandy 
banks. Thus ever with the drift of 
events in this world. The tidal move- 
ments of the moral and political world 
are like those of the physical. The 
waters that swing so far one way, 
must, in time, come back just as far the 
other. In the Senate of the United 
States the other day, Mr. Cowan, a Re- 
publican member from Pennsylvania, 
and one of the ablest gentlemen of that 
body, while combatting the position of 
the majority of his party, said : 

‘* What authority is the honorable Senator 
clothed with to make conquest of his fellow- 


citizens? He (Mr. Cowan) thought if the 
object of the war was to compel the Southern 
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people to fulfill their constitutional obliga- 
tions, it had failed according to the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr, Howard). But if, on 
the other hand, the war was for the purpose 
of conquering these people, then it was an 
outrage upon all rights, and all authority, 
and had no justifying foundation any- 
where. It was an act unworthy of en- 
lightened men, especially of those descended 
from the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He did not know where the right 
of conquest was vested ix any part of this 
Government. We of the American nation 
had abnegated the right of conquest and of 
subjugation. How did we justify ourselves 
in the first revolution? Was it not by as- 
serting that every community, every people, 
had the right to choose their own form of 
goverument. He had heard the Declaration 
of Independence quoted in the Senate to 
éstablish absurdities which it was never in- 
tended to establish. But here was a great 
historic fact, which no man dare to deny, 
that the Revolution was based upon the right 
of a people to govern themselves, and that 
nobody else had the right to govern them.” 


Now, this is a wonderful improve- 
ment upon the most liberal and en- 
lightened doctrines put forth in the 
Senate less than a year ago, especially 
from the Republican side of the Cham- 


ber. It logically justifies all that we 
have ever written in opposition to the 
war. For the principle once admitted, 
of “the right of a people to govern 
themselves, and that nobody else has 
a right to govern them,” carries with 
it the absolute denial of the right of 
anybody to make war on a people to 
prevent them from governing them- 
selves as they please. We are the 
mure rejoiced to see these admissions 
from so eminent a Republican as Mr. 
Cowan, because we are persuaded that 
there can be no real permanent restor- 
ation of liberty in this country, until 
that doctrine is as fully recognised by 
us, as it was by the founders of our 
Government, There can be, and there 
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must be, no settled peace until the 
Federal Government is forced back 
into its old place of entire subordina- 
tion to the Constitution ordained by 
the States for its limitations. The 
States are the first great fact diserna- 
ble in our system. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, sc to speak, is only a second- 
ary fact. The Federal Government 
might be struck out of existence, and 
each State Government would still re- 
main as perfect a government as ever ; 
but strike out the States, and the whole 
Federal system vanishes, As civil 
communities, these State Governments 
are now just what they have been ever 
since government existed in this coun- 
try. The State of New York, for in- 
stance, is the same as it was a century 
ago. When and where was any frac- 
tion of its rights, as a free sovereign 
State, ever surrendered? The control 
of certain matters, as its foreign rela- 
tions, postal affairs, and a few other 
general interests, have been transferred, 
not to an independent government by 
any means, but to a government of its 
own appointment, and which is still 
only a part of itself. The Federal 
Government is no more than the 
Foreign Minister of each State, acting 
by and with the authority of the States. 
The Federal Government has no iota 
of authority that is not the property 
of the States. All its offices must be 
filled by the citizens of the States, and 
in euch form and manner as have been 
prescribed by the States in convention 
assembled. It is competent for the 
States to come together again, when- 
ever they please, and cancel this whole 
Federal structure, each State resuming’ 
its delegated powers. What would 
that amount to? Why,only that each 
State should take charge of its own 
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foreign affairs, of coining its own 
money, of regulating its own postal 
matters, and a few other of these gen- 
eral interests, which have, under the 
Federal system, been carried on by 
this general. agency acting by the joint 
authority of the States. That is all. 
The Federal system is a convenience 
but not a necessity. The State sys- 
tems are all perfect without it. They 
were perfect governments before the 
Federal system was made. They 
would remain perfect governments if 
the Federal system were destroyed. 
And even while the Federal system re- 
mains, the accountability (let us ab- 
jure this nasty word loyalty) of every 
citizen is due to his State, in all things 
except such outside and general mat- 
ters as we have before named, which 
the States have delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government. In all the internal 
affairs, in a word, in all that necessari- 
ly belongs to government, the account- 
ability of the citizen is to his State. 
The State only has a right to govern 
him. To impose limits to his social 
actions. To make laws for the regu- 
lation of his marriage, for the protec- 
tion of his property, for the security 
of his life, and for everything that re- 
gards his home. The State is like a 
mother to a man; all the protecting 
laws that shield his infancy or guard 
his manhood are born of it. To it his 
filial love is due. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is only the foreign agent of 
his State, to which he owes nothing 
except in the tew external matters 
transferred by his dear old mother, 
the State. It is the business of the 
State to protect its citizens when their 
liberty or their rights are in any dan- 
ger, whether that danger proceeds 
from an alien enemy, or from the Fed- 
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eral Government. The principle is the 
same. It is as much the duty of the 
State to protect its citizens from the 
unjust or oppressive acts of the Fed- 
eral Government, as it is to shield 
them from the oppression of any other 
foe. For instance, it is the duty of the 
State to see that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not deprive any of its citi- 
zens of the benefit of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, except where there is a rebellion 
or an insurrection—to prevent the 
Federal Government from interfering 
with the rights of its citizens to as- 
semble peaceably, to petition for re- 
dress of grievances—to see that the 
Federal Government does not prevent 
its citizens from keeping and bearing 
arms for self-defense—to see that the 
Federal Government does not render 
its citizens insecure in their persons, 
houses, papers, effects, and that they 
are not, by the Federal Government, 
subjected to unreasonable searches 
and seizures—to see that the Fedcral 
Government does not seize and search 
its citizens except on warrants, sup- 
ported by oath, particularly describing 
the place to be searched and persons 
or things to be seized—to see that the 
Federal Government shall hold no citi- 
zen of a State to answer for any crime, 
except on presentment and indictment 
of a Grand Jury—to see that the Fed- 
eral Government shall deprive no citi- 
zen of liberty or property, without due 
process of law—to see that in all 
criminal prosecutions, the criminal 
shall have a speedy and public trial by 
jury—to see that the Federal Govern- 
ment drags no citizen out of his State 
or district to try him—to see that the 
Federal Government attempts to try 
no man without informing him of the 
nature and cause of the accusation—to - 
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see that the Federal Government tries 
no citizen of the State, without being 
confronted with the witnesses against 
him—to see that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not deprive the citizen of 
the State, of freedom of speech and 
the press—to see that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall pass no ex post facto 
law, etc. These are among the things 
which the Constitution expressly de- 
clares the Federal Government shall 
not do ; and it is the business and the 
duty of the State to protect its citi- 
zens from every such aggression or 
crime on the part of that Govern- 
ment. 

Now, it is shamefully true, that dur- 
ing the whole of Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, every northern State permitted 
the Federal Government to violate the 
Constitution, and to overthrow the 
rights of its citizens, in every one of 
these specifications. There was no 
exception. All practically acted upon 
the idea that the citizens of a State 
had no rights except such as pleased 
the will of Mr. Lincoln, or his hireling 
subordinates. It was a day of the 
greatest darkness and humiliation ever 
witnessed by a free people. And it 
was all a part of the tremendous in- 
fatuation and crime which permitted 
the Federal Government to make war 
upon its sovereign founders and own- 
ers, the States. Now, what we con- 
tend is, that the whole theory and 
principle on which the war was based 
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must be repudiated and abandoned, 
before we can have a return of the 
country to a condition of rest and 
peace. The right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do the deed: it has—to 
make war upon States—must be 
denied. While that right is claimed, , 
or admitted, we must remain in a con- 
dition of perpetual war, or of perpet- 
ual despotism. And despotism is war 
upon all within,the grasp of its power. 
We shall never have rest again until 
we back squarely down from the war- 
theory. This, the venerable Commer- 
cial Advertiser has manfully done. 
And it is virtually sustained by the 
admissions of Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Cowan. Other eminent Republicans, 
we know, are ready to make similar 
avowals. Such examples as these, it 
is to be hoped, will go far to keep 
Domocratic conventions hereafter from 
the stupendous folly of endorsing the 
war, or anything that belonged to it. 
But if it does not, if the deluded war- 
struck leaders have still sufficient in- 
fluence to commit the party to the 
Black Republican theory of govern- 
ment, then let them still be taught the 
severe but wholesome lesson of defeat. 
Better go through ten, twenty, aye, a 
hundred years of revolution and an- 
archy, than to suffer the coercive des- 
potic European principle to be grafted 
upon the Government of the United 
States. 
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ON THE RUMP CONGRESS, 


Wise men suffer, good men grieve, 

The knaves devise and fools believe ; 
Help, O Lord! send aid unto us, 

Else knaves and fools will quite undo us. 
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THE WAR GOES ON. 


The battle cry and cannon’s roar are hushed 
To peaceful sounds ; 
Stayed is the rapid, crimson tide, that gushed 
On battle grounds. 
The warring hosts, that once in conflict met, 
Have homeward gone ; 
Peace reigns through all the southern land—but ye, 
The war goes on! 


Where once a woman’s cry for help was heard 
In piteous notes, 

In woodland groves the music of the bird 
Harmonious floats. 

The smoke of burning houses, that hid the sun, 
Is swept away ; 

The sunbeams o’er a landscape waste and dun 
Serenely play. 


The snowy flag, that thousands swore to keep, 
No longer waves ; 

The stalwart forms that once upheld it, sleep 
In unknown graves ; 

And Stonewall’s fiery soul rests glory-wreathed 
In still abode, 

And he who led the southern arms, has sheathed 
His stainless sword. 


On Appomaitox’ field the victor said : 
‘*The war must cease.” 
The winged winds the joyous tidings spread, 
And whispered ‘Peace !” 
Awhile the widow’s tears and orphan’s ceased to flow; 
‘*The war is done.” 
From Congress Halls a wild voice answers, ‘* No!” 
‘The war goes on!” 


The war goes on against a stricken land 
All drenched in blood! 

Her few survivng sons cannot withstand 
Oppression’s flood. 

They, who to save their country’s honor tried, 
The good—the brave— 

Sleep in the soil for which they fought and died, 
But could not save. 


See then the valiant hosts, arrayed to strike 
A prostrate foe! 


Their leaders in blind fury raving, like 
The fiends below. 


























THE WAR GOES ON. 


Thersites right and left his venom flinging, 
On all the good— 

The voice of Paris through the Senate ringing, 
Calling for blood! 


Warriors, that on their country’s battle fields 
Have never trod! 

Priests of a horrid faith, that homage yields 
To an ebon God! 

Statesmen, whose highest aim is to be 
Successful knaves! 

Lovers of freedom, who the black make free, 
And white men slaves! 


Well may the Keystone State in silence weep, 
And veil her face 

In shame, that on her head her son’s should heap 
Such foul disgrace. 

Her HxER0’s praise let Massachusetts sing 
in phrases meet ; 

But patriots blush to see this poor, vile thing, 
In Webster's seat. 


Must Freedom, Honor, Justice, Law, and all 
We hold most dear, 
Assailed in this unholy warfare, fall 


And disappear ? 
No! Freedom's voice to all her sons proclaims : 
‘* Defend the right! 
Drive demagogues from earth, and sink their names 
In endless night!” 





A SONG OF 1600. 


*¢There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow ; 
A heavenly Paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow. 
There cherries grow, that none may buy, 
Till cherry ripe themselves do cry, 


‘These cherries fairly do inclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which, when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rosebuds fill’d with snow, 
Yet there no peer nor prince may buy, 
Till cherry ripe themselves do cry. 


**Her eyes, like angels, watch them still : 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand, 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till cherry ripe themselves do cry.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Capture of Colonel Seely. 

The sudden and successful retreat 
of the Confederates from the Seely 
mansion, to which we will now return, 
temporarily freed that house from the 
presence of the Federals ; for, appre- 
hensive of ambuscade, and quite se- 
verely punished, they had retreated 
from the mansion and fallen back upon 
the main body of the advance. 

During this brief interval, Madam 
Schampfer, finding Colonel Seely im- 
movable in his resolve, had hastened 
homeward, where. she found her hus- 
band quietly awaiting the approach of 
the Federals. 

“Tere comes pad times mit Pratton 
dis night,” said he, shaking his head. 
“Te town vill pe purnt sure as I am 
alive, and berhabs dis house, too. Put 
ve vill see, ve vill see. Go mit your 
room, mine wife—tat is te pest blace 
for vimmen. Purn all te rebel bapers, 
and scatter vere all shall see tem te 
New York Tribune, and babers like as 
tat, te red mit hot Abolition babers— 
mind mine eye. Vat is tat pook tere?” 
said he, eyeing a magazine, “te Old 
Card—to te tevil mit te Old Card ; and 
tere’s te Day Pook, purn dat, and 
shpreat out to Liberator.” 

“That for the Liberator,” exclaimed 
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Madam Schampfer, tearing that un- 
lucky sheet into shreds, “and would 
to God that I could send its editor, the 
scoundrel Garrison, from top to toe, as 
I rend his vile sheet | Yes, Mr. Schamp- 
fer, this firebrand, and torches of hell 
like this, have destroyed the country 
of my fathers, hurried our children to 
bloody graves, and substituted war 
for peace, havoc for prosperity, and 
starvation for plenty. Away with 
them !” and suiting the action to the 
word, the indignant woman scattered 
the fragments of the so-called Libera- 
tor to the winds, and hurried to her 
private apartment. 

“Mine Gott! vat a vomans!” said 
Mynheer Schampfer, shaking his head, 
and sweeping the torn paper into the 
street. “Tat comes of vimmin readin’ 
newsbabers and bolitics! Mine hum- 
mel, vat a vomans is mine vife mit ter 
steam up |” 

Leaving Mynheer, we return to the 
Seely mansion. 

The rapid advance of the Federals 
soon filled that portion of Bratton, and 
the sight of many dead men in blue 
uniform, though most of them had 
black faces, created an intense desire 
for revenge. 

A party of soldiers charged into the 
presence of the wounded Virginian, 
whose stern aspect somewhat checked 
them, but it would have fared hard 
with the Colonel, had not an officer 
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quickly followed the soldiers and be- 
come spokesman, 

“You are my prisoner,” said the of- 
ficer, ‘and shall have kind treatment.” 

“T am not your prisoner yet,” calm- 
ly replied the Colonel, as he raised his 
revolver. But the faithful old negro, 
old white-headed Abram, had resolved 
in his own mind that his beloved mas- 
ter, the father of his beloved mistress, 
should not bring death upon himself, 
and as he saw the pistol raised, he 
sprang upon the outstretched arm, and 
wrenched the weapon away. 

“Clever fellow,” laughed the officer, 
who was a noble-hearted gentleman, 
and who at a glance comprehended the 
feelings of both. ‘He has saved the 
life you wished to throw away, and 
some day you will thank him for it. 
You seem wounded. Ah! he has faint- 
ed,” he continued, as the Colonel sank 
back in a swoon of rage and fatigue. 

“Better put a bullet in the old reb,” 
growled a rough fellow, who had no 
more mercy in his composition than the 
Spencer rifle he grasped. 

“ No doubt the old scoundrel has put 
many a bullet jn a blue coat.” 

“Dat am truf,” chuckled old Abram, 
“spread out de Abolitiomers many a 
time. But de old man wounded now, 
sick and cross. Mity good man when 
he well.” 

“Well, you are free now, Snowball,” 
said the soldiers. 

“Who say my name Snowball? My 
name Abram Seely. Massa officer, 
while de old man in de faint let him be 
toted ou er dis house, for he done swar 
he gwine to die here. Mity obstinate 
man when he make his mind up—tell 
you dat now, for sure.” 

“You'd better skedaddle,” said a 
soldier, as he thrust his head into the 
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room.’ “The boys have set fire below 
and this old house will burn like a barn 
full of hay.” 

“Lift up that officer,” said the lead- 
er to the men. “We must not leave 
him here to be burnt up.” 

“Jus de deff de foolish old man 
would shout glory to die in,” muttered 
Abram, as he thrust the pistol into his 
pocket, and placed himself at the end 
of the couch, which being a mere frame 
was easily lifted, Colonel and all. “T’se 
sorter rejoiced that the house gwine to 
be burned down, seein’.the ole man 
nebber gib me any rest for talking 
*bout comin’ here to die. I kin die in 
one place as well as in anodder—an’ 
its all foolishness in de ole man ’ter- 
mined to die in dis house. Tote him 
easy, white man ; you ain’t totin’ poor 
white trash—you’re totin’ a Culnel.” 

“Qh, he is a Colonel, is he?” asked 
the officer, as the unconscious Virgi- 
nian was being thus borne from his 
blazing home. 

“Colonel Hart Seely,” said Abram, 
touching his woolly head. 

“Colonel Hart Seely! My father’s 
old friend |” exclaimed the officer, as 
they reached the bottom of the stairs. 

“Ts that the old rebel ?”° demanded 
a harsh voice, as the speaker suddenly 
came in. “Is he dead? So much the 
worse. I wanted to do that job for 
him myself.” 

“You did! And who are you ?” said 
the young Federal officer, confronting 
the new-comer with an indignant gaze. 

“Tam John Rasp, Major in the Fe- 
deral service. Who are you ?” 

The great bulky frame was drawn 
haughtily erect, the torch-light flaring 
upon his harsh and blood stained fea- 
tures, for since he had fallen under 
Raudolph’s sabre, he had experienced 
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anything but gentle usage, lying there 
in the hall, until slow returning con- 
sciousness had enabled him to seek the 
open air. 

“TI say who are you ?” 

“Tam , Major-Gene- 
ral of the United States Army,” was 
the stern reply, “and this wounded 
gentleman and officer is under my spe- 

cial protection.” 

“You are not in active service now, 
I believe, General,” said Rasp, some- 
what abashed. “ Retired, they call it, 
I think.” 

The General did not heed the sneer, 
but hurried on with the party bearing 
_ the wounded man. 

“ A straw for you and your rank,” 
muttered Rasp, as he snatched a torch 
from a soldier near, and sprang up the 

‘stairs. “It is some comfort to know 





that I can amuse myself in setting fire 


to the old rebel’s roost. He shall ne- 
ver crow in it again.” With these 
words the-ruffian Major began to apply 
the torch to the most combustible parts 
of the mansion, which was already on 
fire in the lower story. He hurried 
from room to room, and wherever the 
plastering had fallen from the laths he 
thrust in fire, filling the air with oaths, 
and apparently deriving great delight 
from his fiendish work. 

The flames were roaring now inevery 
room save one, and he had entered that 
to finish the firing. It was a small 
room, opening upon a balcony which 
hung over the garden of flowers in the 
frcnt yard, and though every other 
apartment of the house had been de- 
faced with foul inscriptions, ribald 
songs, and obscene pictures, scrawled 
upon the walls by the gentle invader, 
with charcoal, or pencil, or steel, this 
room had been spared, whether by de- 
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sign or chance, who can tell? True, 
its furniture, its locks, its shutters, its 
mantel piece, and all things removable 
had been carried off, but the snowy 
white walls were spotless. Its unmo- 
lested sanctity struck the fierce ma- 
rauder of New England as a rare 
thing, and he paused for a moment to 
seek some spot at which to apply his 
torch, and as he paused he felt a light. 
touch upon his shoulder. He turned, 
and recognized Leighton. 

“How! So you are back again,” 
said Rasp. 

“Do you know whose room this used 
to be?” answered Leighton, not notic- 
ing the remark. 

‘ Not I, and care less,” replied Rasp, 
kicking the iron heel of his boot against 
the wall to break off the plastering. 
“Tt seems to have had an easy time of 
it so far, but I have sworn to set fire 
in every room of Hart Seely’s house, 
so here goes.” 

He thrust the blaze of his torch into 
the opening he had made, but Leigh- 
ton quickly interposed. 

“The house is in flames, and it is 
useless to fire this room,” said he. 

“And why do you take suck an in- 
terest in this room?” demanded Rasp, 
angrily. 

“This was the sleeping room of Ber- 
tha Seely,” replied Leighton. 

“And what of that? I think you 
are a fool,” roared John Rasp. 

“She is a woman. You ehall not 
fire this room. See, there is not an 
apartment in this great house which 
has not been defaced by the rude, un. 
sparing hand of war, save this. Let 
it be reduced to ashes in its undefiled 
purity. John Rasp, is there not a 
spark of refined feeling left in your 
bosom ?” 
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John Rasp laughed scornfully, but 
yielded the point, Leighton undoubted- 
ly exercising some mysterious power 
over him, and both left the room, and 
then the honse, for the flames had made 
further stay dangerous. 

Carried by his enemies upon the rude 
conch along the avenue, with the rain 
beating upon his face and form, Col. 
Seely soon recovered from his swoon, 
and perceiving at a glance how mat- 
ters stood, groaned inwardly, though 
his noble features, clearly seen in the 
glare of the burning mansion, reveal- 
ed no emotion but stern defiance. 

“ Pause for one moment,” he said to 
the bearers. 

“Obey him, men,” said the young 
General, who rode at his side, and the 
couch was placed upon the ground. 

“Abram, raise me and support me 
for a moment,” continued the Colonel. 
“T wish to see the last of the Seely 
mansion.” 

Old Abram raised his master in his 
arms, and sitting upon the couch by 
his side, held him half erect, the long 
silver locks of the white man blown 
by the wind against the black and 
withered cheeks of the negro. 

“This is the way they fight to free 
you, Abram,” said the Colonel. 

“Cuss ’em and dar freedom,” replied 
the negro. “De good ole house done 
gone now, massa.” 

“Tt is but a type of my unfortunate 
country,” said Colonel Seely. “ This 
is Civil War. This is to teach us to 
love the Union. This is the enforce- 
ment of the ‘Higher Law,’ coupled 
with Yankee civilization. We have 
spent many happy hours in that blaz- 
ing ruin, Abram.” 

“Many more of dem happy times, 
massa,” replied Abram, weeping. 
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“T was born in that house, Abram, 
and my children after me. You, too, 
old friend, first saw light beneath its 
protection, and your children, and your 
grand children. Where are all your 
descendants, Abram ?” 

“When dis war broke out, massa, 
old Abram had a wife, old and wrink- 
led, for true, but she was young and 
smooth when you seed us married— 
married in de great parlor ob dat burn- 
ing house, massa, ’fore all de big white 
folks; when dis war broke forth, 
Abram had dat wife, and ten sons and 
five daughters, and twenty grand-chil- 
dren, all happy dar, and well cared 
for, and lubbin de home—yes, we was 
happy. Old Abram is de only one left 
ob all dat tamily, massa.” 

“You are?” asked the young Gene- 
ral, who was paying attention to the - 
conversation. ‘ And where are all the 
rest ?” ; 
Abram touched his white woolly 
head with true politeness as he replied, 
but there was fire in his eye, hate in 
his heart, and gall in his tone : 

“De Yankees freed ’em, and dey 
died.” 

The young General made no reply ; 
the climax was too true and over- 
whelming, but the aged negro conti- 
nued, as he turned his face to the 
ground : 

“ All died. Old wife died in de fields, 
died hungry, starved and worn out, 
for you massa Colonel, was in de army, 
and your place ruined. My ten boys 
was forced into de Federal army— 
dare bones is scattered around Rich- 
mond and Yorktown, and Winchester, 
and God only knows whar. My five 
daughters—well dey died one arter de 
oder in dem Federal camps ; who dar 
keer for sick nigga? My twenty 
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gran’ chilren, dey died of fevers, small 
pox, an’ all dat, ’cept one—he was my 
darter Lucy’s baby. He nebber die ; 
but he’s dead too.” 

“What became of him?” asked the 
General. 

“Lucy, bad woman arter she lived 
in dem camps, nice woman at home ; 
got desperate and frowed de baby into 
de riber, and died herself de nex’ day, 
roarin’ distracted. Dar may be heap 
of fine things in dat freedom dey gone 
gib us niggas, but we ain’t seed it yet, 
massa,” 

“ Abram,” said the Colonel, starting, 
“who are those two men standing in 
the blazing piazza ?” 

“One is Major John Rasp, an’ de 
oder is de spy, Leighton” 

“Ah! this is not simply war,” groan- 
ed the Colonel. “This is vengeance. 
I have seen enough, Abram. Let me 
lie down again. Would that I could 


die now. What is that cannonading 
for ?” 


“Upon the escaping enemy,” said a 
soldier, as the bearers raised the couch. 

The remark recalled the thoughts of 
Col. Seely to his daughter, and he mut- 
tered a prayer for her escape, and the 
preservation of her escort. 

The soldiers bearing the couch res- 
pected the commands of the young 
General accompanying them, though 
that officer had not at that time any 
connection with Sheridan’s forces ; but 
his rank and popularity were well 
known. Private business had led him 
to Virginia at this time, but true to 
his reputation as a high-toned and affa- 
ble gentleman, he never allowed an 
opportunity to alleviate suffering to 
escape him. 

“ Bear the Colonel into the nearest 
house, and see that a guard is placed 
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for his protection,” said he to a Lieute- 

nant. “There isa house which will 

answer. I see that many houses are 

in flames; this is barbarous warfare, 

fit only fo. savages, totally unworthy . 
of the army of the United States. Can 

it be by the command or consent of 

General Sheridan ?” 

“Let the Valley of the Shenandoah 
answer that question,” said Colonel 
Seely. “Phil Sheridan has achieved 
@ name there.” 

“T must see him,” replied the Gene- 
ral, galloping away 

“Where are you taking that old 
reb ?” asked Rasp, as he rode up tu 
the party. “Ah, into that house. 
Come, I must see General Sheridan,” 
said he, as he rode away, followed by 
Leighton. 

What influence the young Gereral’s 
remonstrance had upon the Federal 
General in command, we do not know, 
but a portion of the unfortunate town 
was saved, but not until over two- 
thirds of it, including the Court-House, 
Academies and Churches, were in 
flames. Hubert’s House was spared, 
thanks to the vehement protestations 
of Mynheer Schampfer, and the inter- 
position of Major John Rasp. 

Colonel Seely, worn out with fatigue 
and care, had sunk into a feverish 
sleep, when the harsh voice of the Ma- 
jor aroused him. 

“Ah, you sleep well for a man who 
has so much on his conscience,” growl- 
ed Rasp, as the Colonel opened his 
eyes and beheld the powerful soldier 
standing near him, torch and sword in 
hand, fit symbols of his ruthless cha- 
racter. 

“ Had I the tenth-thousandth part of 
the evil deeds that John Rasp has done 
or planned, upon my conscience,” re 
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plied the undaunted Virginian, “TI 
could not sleep at all.” 

“Bark and growl, old hound, your 
teeth are drawn,” said Rasp. “ Here, 
some of you men, lift the couch and 
carry the old reb to Hubert’s House.” 

It must not be forgotten that this 
noble Major never uttered more than 
ten words without an oath, fierce and 
hot, for he-prided himself in the art of 
profanity, and sometimes almost choak- 
ed himself in striving to outdo his 
well-known prowess in that respect. 

“Bear a hand. This house is to be 
used for a hospital. I have Gen. She- 
ridan’s written orders. Carry this 
tough specimen of secession and dam- 
nation to Hubert’s House. You will 
repose, my dear old rebel friend, this 
night, upon the bed my father died on.” 

“Fate again!” murmured the Colo- 
nel, “ or is it expiation ?” 


“To-morrow you will be sent North, 
to rest awhile in Fort Delaware,” con- 


tinued the brutal Rasp. “You will 
find it a delightful place to reflect upon 
the results of secession.” 

Colonel Seely bore the taunts of his 
enemy in scornful silence, and in due 
time his couch was placed in the “Nail- 
ed Room.” He smiled sternly as by 
the command of Rasp he was lifted 
from the couch, and placed upon the 
mouldering and rotting bedclothes of 
tiie bed which we described in the se- 
cond chapter, 

“You have much refinement of bar- 
barism in your revenge, John Rasp,” 
said he. 

“Do you think so? Thank you,” 
sneered Rasp. 

“Massa offishur,” remonstrated old 
Abram, with tears in his eyes, “de 
Colonel am soakieg wet, an’ if he sleeps 
dat we he will die for true.” 
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“Let him die,” replied John Rasp, 
with a fierce oath. “A better man 
than he died on that bed, and his pis- 
tol put him there. Hart Seely, I have 
obtained a transfer from Gen. Sheri- 
dan. I go to join Sherman. Do you 
wish to know why ?” 

The Colonel replied with a cold 
glance, but said nothing. 

We are going, Leighton and I— 
you know who Leighton is now—we 
are going with Sherman to Atlanta, 
Ga. Your daughter has escaped, and 
will hasten to see David Elmore, in 
Atlanta. Perhaps we may reach At- 
lanta before she does. You are safe 
now, for a ticket for the war, for board 
and lodging at Fort Delaware, unless 
you die before you get there, and I 
think from your looks ,you will; and 
if you don’t—well, I have a friend or 
two at Fort Delaware. Here, doctor,” 
said he, turning to a young surgeon 
who had accompanied him, “examine 
this rebel, and tell me if there is any 
chance for him to live a week.” 

The surgeon, experienced in his pro- 
fession, and a kind-hearted gentleman 
withal, was much, shocked by the sa- 
vage manners of Rasp, and as he drew 
near to the sufferer, Colonel Seely read 
his character at a glance. As the sur- 
geon bent over him, Col. Seely whis- 
pered— — 

“Tell him that,I must die, if you 
wish me to live.” 

Acting upon this hint, the kind-heart- 
ed surgeon completed his examination, 
and said ;: 

“He must die.” 

* Aye, but when, doctor ?” 

“He may die this night.” 

“There is no possibility of his re- 
covery, then ?” 

Approaching Rasp sternly, the sur> 
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geon whispered: “It is very brutal in 
you to ask these questions in his pre- 
sence. If it is any satisfaction to you 
to know that his chances are few, I 
say he will die.” 

“Good,” growled Rasp, not seeing 
the equivocation of the reply, nor lik- 
ing the reproof. “ You attend to your 
business and I will attend to mine. I 
shall be at least ten miles on my way 
to join Sherman before sunrise. So 
farewell Hart Seely; I do not think 
we will meet again.” 

“I sincerely hope not, John Rasp,” 
replied Seely, with cool detestation. 

“Remember who died on the bed 
you lie on, and whose hand caused that 
death, and reflect that his son rejoices 
in knowing that you will probably 
breathe your last on the same bloody 
bed.” Then approaching the Colonel, 
he leaned over him and whispered ; 
“Did I not believe that death is near 
you, waiting for you every minute, and 
were it not for the looks of the affair, 
Hart Seely, I'd dirk you where you 
lie.” 

The Colonel made no reply, but the 
haughty eyes flashed (’eir defiance. 

Wheeling upon his heel, aud darting 
a parting glance of hate upon the Co- 
lonel, John Rasp strode from the room, 
the hall shaking beneath his massive 
tread, and meeting Leighton below, 
both mounted their h .rses and galloped 
towards the rear of the Federal army, 
having thus hastily set out to join 
Sherman’s army, then hanging upon 
the Georgian border like a tempest 
cloud of ruin, concentrating its forces 
for the most devastating march re- 
corded in the annals of modern war- 
fare, 


CHAPTER XII. 
Concealment. 

Old Abram had stolen out after the 
fiery Rasp, and having seen him depart, 
he hurried to the private apartment of 
Madam Schampfer, who evinced much 
joy on learning that the revered Colo- 
nel Seely had not been harmed, and 
that he was then beneath her roof. 

Mynheer Schampfer was below, hav- 
ing by his artful way of managing af- 
fairs succeeded in making his house 
the headquarters of the chief officers, 
and thereby securing both great profit 
and perfect protection from outrage. 

Madam Schampfer hastened to the 
Colonel, who remained unguarded, as 
it was the received opinion that he was 
dying, and on perceiving his deplora- 
ble condition, and conversing with the 
surgeon, would have had him removed 
to another apartment. Bnt Col. Seely 
declined the proposed arrangement, 
upon the surgeon’s temporary depar- 
ture, saying to Madam Schampfer : 

“John Rasp effected his escape from 
this room, and why can not I? I need 
strengthening food and rest. The Fe- 
deral army will doubtless resume its 
march in the morning, and I shall be 
left behind to be sent to Fort Dela- 
ware. I do not intend to see Fort De- 
laware if I can avoid it. My parole 
hus not been demanded, because I am 
thought to be adying man, save by 
that young surgeon, and I am sure he 
dves intend to betray the truth.” 

“You-do not feel so near death, 
then ?” asked Madam Schampfer, tak- 
ing his hand. 

“ My dear friend,” replied he, return- 
ing the kind pressure, “since I have 
seen the home of my fathers a blazing 
ruin, I feel that I have something to 
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live tor, something to avenge. Send 
me dry clothes, fresh bedding, and 
strong food and wine, and daylight will 
not find me in this room.” 

“T will do all I can for you,” replied 
Madam Schampfer, “and as secretly 
as possible. No idea of your attempt- 
ing to escape can possibly enter the 
minds of the Federals, unless the sur- 
geon—” 

“Never fear for him; see, he re- 
turns.” 

“ Madam,” said the surgeon, “ Thave 
received orders to report at one of our 
hospitals, and must depart. {I do not 
think that my presence here can do 
any good. The belief is general that 
Colonel Seely will die before morning.” 
He looked at his watch. “It is now 
after twelve. Within an hour—ah, 


they are coming now—several officers 
who have expressed a desire to see the 


Colonel before he dies.” 

As he concluded, a party of staff 
and field officers eatered the room, and 
gazed in silence upon the supposed 
dying man. 

Most of them were young men, un- 
der the age of forty, though here and 
there appeared a gray head. One of 
these gray heads advanced and took 
the Colonel’s hand kindly, saying : 

“Sorry to hear you are so ill, Seely. 
Know me? Don’t? Remember James 
Barbour. Met you often in Washing- 
ton in old times. Eh?” 

“Qld times,” repeated the Colonel, 
in a sad tone, “These are new times.” 

“ He is out of his head, poor fellow,” 
said the officer, “ knew him well. Dined 
with him a hundred times. D—— this 
war. Wish it had never begun. Bad 
day for North and South.” 

“North and South,” repeated the 
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Colonel. “Two brothers trying to cut 
each other’s throats,” 

“Fact, if you don’t know what you 
are saying,” cried Barbour. “ Wish it 
was over. Good bye, God bless you, 
Seely. Tell him farewell, gentlemen. 
He cannot last long.” 

The other officers advanced and 
pressed the feeble hand, which return- 
ed no greeting, and having paid this 
honorable tribute to noble merit, they 
left the room in silence. 

“You will not need me any longer,” 
said the surgeon, with a quiet smile. 
“Should any of my brother soldiers 
ever require a friend, Colonel, and you 
be near, remember Dr. Donnelly.” 

“T will, kind man,” said the Colonel, 
grasping his hand. 

“Take these powders, one now, and 
the others at iutervals of half an hour. 
I notice a great change in the expres- 
sion of your eye. You will do well 
not to fatigue yourself. Farewell,” 
and the surgeon hastened away, fol- 
lowed by Madam Schampfer. 

“Colonel,” said Madam Schampfer, 
as she returned an hour after, the Co- 
lonel having changed his dress and 
partaken of the refreshments she had 
sent in to him, “ what are your plans? 
You may make your escape from this 
house, but you are too feeble to travel 
far.” 

“T shall not leave this house,” said 
the Colonel, who was now seated in a 
chair. “This is my plan. There is a 
trap door under that bed, which leads 
to the room below, a lumber room ; I 
am perfectly acquainted with this 
house ; it was by that egress that John 
Rasp made his escape. He and Leigh- 
ton leaped from the window of the 
lumber room into the stable yard. I 
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wish it to be believed that I and Abram 
have escaped in the same manner. 
Please contrive that the Captain of the 
guard below shall see how I am; he 
will, I hope, report me dead. It is not 
probable that anything further will be 
done until morning, if then, when men 
may be detailed to bury me. Shortly 
after the departure of the man detailed 
to inquire after me, I and Abram will 
descend to the lumber room, thence 
we shall enter the smallroom beyond.” 

“Itis to be used by two Federal 
officers,” said Madam Schampfer. 

“ Ah, you must contrive to entertain 
them in your room, my dear Madam. 
As hostess you can readily accomplish 
that.” 

“Tt shall be done, Colonel.” 

“From that room we will find our 
way across the little hall to the stairs 
leading to the room adjoining your 
own.” ; 

“My daughter’s room, Colonel.” 

“T must claim it for a few days, un- 
til 1 shall have regained my strength 
to escape to the Confederate lines.” 

“Give me some article which may 
be recognized as yours, Colonel.” 

“For what, my dear Madam ?” 

“To drop in the stable yard, that it 
may be believed that you escaped in 
that direction.” 

“Really, I have nothing—ah, Abram 
has my pistol in his bosom ; I see the 
handle. Take that, Madam” 

Madam Schampfer hastened away, 
and soon after some hint dropped in 
his hearing, the curiosity of the guard 
officer was aroused, and he ordered a 
soldier to go up to the room and see 
- how that rebel officer was. 

A horseman who at this instant rode 
up and gave the countersign, heard 
the order, and called out : 
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“T wish to see him also. Wait a 
moment. Why was he moved from 
where I left him ?” 

The speaker was the young General 
whom we mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, and tossing his bridle to his 
orderly he dismounted and followed 
the soldier, who, being one of those 
who had helped to bear the Colonel to 
the room, knew its location. 

On entering the room they found 
old Abram sobbing bitterly. 

“Done gone -at las’,” said Abram, 
pointing to the bed, over which was 
spread a sheet, beneath which could 
be traced the outline of a form appa- 
rently rigid and cold in death. The 
dim candle barely made visible sur- 
rounding objects, and suspecting no 
deceit, the visitors made no examina- 
tion. + 

“He was a good and brave man. I 
feared that he would die,” remarked 
the young General. “Remain with 
the body, old man, until morning, when 
I will see it properly cared for.” 

“ Bury him in de Seely vault, massa 
General,” sobbed Abram. “ He always 
wanted to be buried dar, wid he kin.” 

“Tt shall be done, my good fellow,” 
replied the kind-hearted young Gene- 
ral. ‘“ And he shall have an honorable 
soldier’s burial.” 

“ An’ don’t let de curus come pokin’ 
roun’ de room, an’ ’sturbin’ de dead. 
I’se done laid de good ole man out— 
ready for de coffin. ’Sides, massa, I 
wants to be alone for to shed de tears, 
and dem strangers will laugh at de 
poor ole nigga.” 

“You shall be alone with your sor- 
row until daylight, my friend. Rest 
easy,” and withdrawing in reverential 
silence, the visitors departed. 

A few minutes after this, Colonel 
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Seely threw off the sheet, and arose 
from the bed. 

“That officer has a noble heart, and 
I blush to deceive him,” whispered he, 
as Abram drew near, 

“ Wait till he cotch you tryin’ to es- 
cape—dat de proper time to de blush- 
in’,” said the matter-of-fact Abram, as 
he plunged under the bed to examiue 
the trap door. 

“Wonderful small hole,” said he, 
surveying it. Must hab squoze dat 
Rasp mity hard.” He showed his head 
to say, “stay dar till I come back. 
Nigga used to dis kind ob work.” 

The Colonel awaited his return with 
impatience, but the negro soon return- 
ed and told him to descend through 
the trap, beneath which he had placed 
a table, and which the Colonel readily 
reached, and thence was helped to the 
floor. The adjoining room was enter- 


ed, and the door of the lumber-room 
locked, Abram taking the key with 


him. Leaving this room, they had 
reached the foot of the stairs, and were 
about to ascend when they heard a 
voice which made them shudder, the 
voice of John Rasp. 

John Rasp had proceeded some dis- 
tance on his projected route, when 
being halted by. one of the rear pickets 
of the Federal army, he missed a cer- 
tain important paper, no other than 
his “certificate of transfer” to Sher- 
man’s army. With many curses upon 
his misfortune, he was forced to return 
to his headquarters to rectify the loss, 
and riding swiftly had reached Hu- 
bert’s house soon after the visit of the 
young General to the supposed dead 
man. 

“ He is dead, is he 2” growled Rasp, 
in the hall below that in which stood 
Seely and Abram, “Well, I will go 
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and look at him before I go. But I 
must attend to this transfer first,” and 
the listeners heard the heavy stride as 
the cavalry Major walked into the bar- 
room. 

“Our escape will certainly soon be 
discovered,” thought the Colonel, as 
he and Abram crept up the steps and 
entered into the room appropriated to 
Julia. 

They heard voices in the adjoining 
room, and Colonel Seely catching a 
word here and there, perceived that 
Madam Schampfer was entertaining 
two or three Federal officers. He and 
Abram crouched in silenc, and awaited 
the explosion which they knew would 
soon come, since that firebrand Rasp 
had returned. 

Meanwhile, John Rasp had adjusted 
the loss. of his important document, 
and started towards the “ Nailed 
Room.” He found asentry in his way. 

“ You cannot pass, Major.” 

“Why not? I wish to take a fare- 
well look at the dead rebel ” 

“My orders are to allow no one to 
pass that room till morning.” 

“Who gave that order ?” 

“ General ————.”_ 

“Bah! He has no command here, 
Ihave determined to see how Hart 
Seely looks when dead, and I will. I 
will get an order from Gen. Sheridan. 
You will respect that, my man.” 

‘Of course, sir,” replied the soldier, 
“but why you wish to look at a dead 
man is a mystery to me. You must 
have seen plenty of them by this time.” 

“Did youever have an enemy, a 
bitter enemy, my man? Well, had 
you not rather see him after death 
than a thousand live friends, eh?” 

“Well, he’s dead. That’s enough. I 
saw the body.” 
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“Tt issome gratification to see a man 
who has seen the body of a bitter foe,” 
growled Rasp, “but not enough for 
me. I'll see Sheridan.” 

He hurried away, but soon returned 
with the order. 

“ Pass on, sir,” said the soldier, and 
as he gazed after the powerful cavalry 
man he muttered, “Just such blood- 
hounds as that disgrace the Federal 
service, and make the Union a detesta- 
tion to the South. Curse the war and 
all who begun it.” 

Joha Rasp strode along the narrow 
hall leading to the “Nailed Room,” 
and neither slackened nor subdued his 
heavy stride until he stood within it. 
Little respect nad he for aught living 
or dead, sacred or profane. 

The dim light was still burning, and 
he peered around, saying : 

“Hallo, here! Nobody with the 
dead man. Where is the negro?” 

He glanced around the room, and 
seizing the candle, advanced to the 
bed. A glance was sufficient to arouse 
his suspicions, but still the body might 
have been removed. He returned to 
the sentry. 

“ Where is the body ?” 

“ What body ?” 

“The body of Hart Seely! And 
where is the negrv he kept about him? 
The room is empty. Speak, man! 
don’t stand there staring at me. Where 
is the body? Bah! your dead man 
has escaped.” 

“ Escaped |” 

“ Aye, just as I did a few hours ago 
from the same room. Alarm the guard, 
and have the yards examined. Search 
everywhere. I would not have the old 
dog outwit us in that way for a year’s 
pay.” 

The alarm soon became general, and 
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‘the stable yard was alive with men 
bearing torches seeking traces of the 
fugitives. The pistol of Colonel Seely, 
with his name engraved upon the sil- 
ver mountings, was found in the yard 
near a fence, and men, in the false 
trail, were soon hurrying in every di- 
rection. 

“He is not far off, and will be caught 
before sun-rise,” said Rasp, as he re- 
turned to the bar-room. “ Here, Dutch- 
man, I may as well sleep here to-night, 
Can you let me have a room ?” 

“Vell, my tear frent, tares de‘ Nail- 
ed Room’”— 

“Do you think I’d sleep there, you 
Dutch dog ?” exclaimed Rasp, ad- 
vancing threateningly. 

“Tis all de empty room, but te lum- 
ber room, in mine house, Major.” 

“Very well,” said Rasp, locking 
about him, “I will sleep on the coun- 
ter there ;” and so saying, he stretched 
his bulky form along the counter. 

“Mine Got! vat a mans!” thought 
Mynheer, as he stole a glance at the 
recumbent form. But I must see mine 
vife. For sure she has had one finger 
in de Colonel’s escape—mind my eye.” 

He hastened to his wife’s apartment 
and found it unoccupied, but in an in- 
stant after she entered from Julia’s 
room. 

“ What now, Mr. Schampfer?” she 
asked, coldly, as she carefully closed 
the door behind her. 

“Mine vife,” replied Mynheer, “vere’s 
our daughter? I vish to see her.” 

“She is not here.” 

“ Ah, ten I can give te room to mine 
frent, Major Rasp,” said Myuheer, sus- 
piciously. 

“Will you? Well, come and see the 
room, Mr. Schampfer,” replied his dar- 
ing wife, as she opened the door. 
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Mynheer advanced and. looked in. 
His eyes met those of Colonel Seely, 
as the latter reclined upon a sofa, and 
near the Colonel sat Abram, who touch- 
ed the white wool politely, as Mynheer 
stared at him. 

“Mine himmel ! dis ‘is de treason !” 
said Mynheer, rolliag his eyes in dis- 
may. 

“You know. Now betray if you 
dare,” said Madam Schampfer. 

Mynheer drew his great shoulders 
above his ears and spread out his 
hands. 

“But vere is Julia?” 

“Guiding Mosby and Randolph. She 
may return before morning. If soshe 


will remain in my room. Go, attend 
to the house below.” 

Mynheer shook his head and with- 
drew, long experience having proved 
to him how useless it was to attempt 


to bend the iron will of his rebel 
spouse. 

“Tare vill pe ter tevil unt his angels 
to bay, if John Rasp schmells dis rat 
mit mine daughter’s room. Vat a vo- 
mans mine vife is ven she minds to 
bleases pe.” 

He returned to his great chair in the 
bar-room, and sat down ill at ease, oc- 
casionally stealing a glance at the 
powerful cavalry officer, who had fall- 
en into a profound sleep and snored 
lustily. Mynheer objected to the snore, 
for it seemed to be but a loud repeti- 
tion of the words “traitor! traitor !” 

The hours stole on, and all sounds 
of wakeful life had ceased in the great 
old rambling inn, and still Mynheer re- 
mained wide awake. A trooper had 
now and then dropped into the room, 
yawned and retired, and it was near 
the hour when day should dawn, the 
darkest, most silent hour of the night, 
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when Mynheer felt a gentle tapping 
upon his shoulder, and raising his eyes 
he beheld his daughter Julia, in the 
garb she had worn as guide to the re- 
treating Confederates. 

“Father,” she whispered, “is my 
room occupied? Or are there Fede- 
rals in mother’s room ?” 

Mynheer, quivering with fear as he 
rose and glanced towards Rasp, beck- 
oned to his daughter, and, followed by 
her, noiselessly stole from the room, 
and hastened to his wife. He found 
that stern and vigilant dame awake 
and dressed. 

“Tanks mine Got,” gasped Mynheer, 
“here is mine daughter.” 

“You are wet and weary, my child,” 
said Madam Schampfer, with a look 
beaming with more admiration than 
woe, as Julia sank into a seat. “You 
must hasten to change your dress to 
one belonging to your sex. Your room 
is occupied at present by our friend, 
Colonel Seely and his servant. Mr. 
Schampfer, your presence may be need- 
ed below ; keep your eyes over John 
Rasp.” 

“Mit all my life I do dat,” muttered 
the obedient husband, as he departed. 

“My child, you need food and*wine, 
and rest, continued the mother. “ Here 
are your garments. Our friends reach- 
ed safely ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“That is good news. Isee you have 
a ring upon your middle finger. You 
did not wear it when you left to act as 
guide.” 

Julia bent her head to hide the deep 
blush on her cheek, and her mother re- 
sumed : 

“Ts it Randolph’s ?” 

“Tt is mine, mother,” was the eva- 
sive answer. 
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“But it was his, was it not?” 

No reply from the maiden, and the 
mother frowned. 

“You will not answer, but your si- 
lence replies. You are foolish. Ran- 
dolph loves Bertha Seely. Dismiss 
that folly. But it is waste of time to 
speak to you upon that subject. Here 
is food ; there is water and wine, too. 
Refresh yourself, and then sleep in my 
bed.” 

“ And you, mother ?” 

“T cannot sleep, with the smell of 
Bratton’s ashes in my nostrils,” replied 
Madam Schampfer. “Sleep well, my 


child, for I have a journey for you to 
begin very soon.” 

“Not to Washington I hope, motier,” 
said Julia. 

“What matters it, so you are serv- 
ing your country? No, not to Wash- 
ington, but to Atlanta. But I will tell 


you more to-morrow.” 

Not long after this conversation, Ju- 
lia was happy in her dreams, which 
held no rival of her love, but floating 
in the airy realms of a young maiden’s 
pure imagination, depicted a future of 
boundless happiness, as spotless of 
evil as the fleecy sun-clouds of a bright 
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summer’s day ; while below, stretched 
in brutal repose, dreamed the vindic- 
tive John Rasp, burning and slaying 
even in his dreams, as his incoherent 
mutterings betrayed to the listening 
ears of Mynheer Schampfer. 

The morning dawned, and as the 
light grew stronger, the Federal army 
was again in motion, John Rasp, surly 
and savage at the escape of Col. Seely, 
of whom no trace had been discover- 
ed, resumed his journey to the rear, 
full of his hate and hateful plans, 

By noon the rear of Sheridan’s forces 
had swept through the unfortunate 
town, leaving the ruined and homeless 
citizens, nine-tenths of whom were wo- 
men and. children, and the remainder 
old white-haired, feeble men, to stare 
in helpless dismay at the ashes of their 
late happy homes, or to weep in sad 
groups over the pitiful wreck left be- 
hind, as tokens of brotherly love by 
the Union army. 

By night not a Federal soldier, save 
a straggler now and then, had been 
seen for hours, and still Colonel Seely 
and his faithful Abram remained un- 
suspected in their concealment at Hu- 
bert’s House. 


(To be continued.) 





ON A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Friend of my heart thou art not dead ; 
Though buried is thy loving breast, 

From which the throb of life has fled, 
But not the name they virtues blest, 


Thou art immortal in my love, 
And I immortal am in thine ; 
Thou hast happily gone above,— 

I am the pensioner of time, 
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Wuen fresh from his savage war- 
trail, with the excitement of rapine 
and murder still flushing his heart, and 
his ears filled with the shouts of the 
mob, which he mistovk for fame, hon- 
orable fame, General Sherman and his 
admirers gloried in the fate of Colum- 
bia, and the “just retribution” which 
he had poured out on the stronghold 
of secession, and the home of Wade 
Hampton. But now, when they find 
that there is a small but respectable 
minority in the North whom it would 
be good policy to conciliate, who con- 
demr the atrocities of the “great 
march,” and side with the majority of 
the world in their opinion as to the 
meaning of the term, “civilized war- 
fare,” they blunderingly attempt to cast 
from his name the stigma of Columbia, 
by circulating the slander started by 
his apologists, that Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton, before leaving it, himself set fire 
to his own house and the cotton placed 
in the streets. We say, “started by 
his apologists,” because as long ago 
as April, 1865, there were men, officers 
in General Sherman’s army, who were 
present at the taking of Columbia, 
who had manhood enough to avow that 
they blushed whenever they thought 
of the scenes enacted there; and ex- 
cused them on the plea that General 
Sherman could not restrain his men 
when they entered fighting the capital 
of South Carolina, and found that to 
deprive them of a portion of the glory 
of taking it, General Wade Hampton 


had fired it before he retreated. Two 


gentlemen of Raleigh, hearing this re- 
port before Sherman left that place, 
asked a Colonel of his command (whose 
name, for his own sake, we will not 
mention,) whether it was true. “ No,” 
was the prompt reply, “my regiment 
was the first to enter Columbia; we 
stacked arms at the Court-House, and 
after halting there ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, were ordered to march up to the 
State-House. As we did so, I saw the 
cotton stacked in the centre of the 
streets ready to be fired, but it was 
not then burning, nor was the alarm 
of fire given until after we had a se- 
cond time stacked arms. It is true 
that Columbia was burning whea Gen, 
Sherman entered it in person, but it 
was set on fire by his bummers after 
Hampton left it” 

Now, as we suppose no one ever 
imagined that General Sherman, in full 
uniform at the head of his staff, him- 
self applied the torch to either General 
Hampton’s house or his cotton, he must 
still bear the shame of burning Colum- 
bia. Some, whose admiration of his 
“ military genius” was such that they 
believed his laurel wreath would for- 
ever cover all his defects, are slowly 
discovering many a “thorn of shame” 
beneath its already withering leaves, 
and posterity, more just always than 
the present generation, will rank him 
with the Indian chief Oseola, or at best 
regard him as the 


*¢ Rival and peer of Attilla the Hun.” 


Any one who will take the trouble 
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to study the plan of Lord Cornwallis’s 
last campaign, will see at a glance that 
General Sherman can lay no claim to 
originality of conception in his “ grand 
march from Atlanta to the sea ;” and 
while Xenophon and Wellington rank 
among the first generals of the world 
for the prudence and ability they dis- 
played in restraining their troops from 
plundering, and protecting private pro- 
perty from destruction, Gen. Sherman’s 
admirers must be content to see him 
stand head and shoulders above the 
North American Indian chief, and first 
in that 
‘¢ Triad abhorred of 

The General who seriously offers as 
an excuse or paliation of any continued 
excesses, that he could not restrain his 
men, proves himself unworthy to com- 
mand. This General Sherman knows, 
and he does not therefore seriously of- 


fer it ; he puts it out meiely as a blind 
to deceive “the old women of both 
sexes,” as he doubtless regards all who 
think his atrocities derogate from his 
claim to be regarded as a great Gene- 


ral. Weare happy to be able to be- 
lieve that there are some such old wo- 
men north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
though the plea of “ military necessi- 
ty,” which justifies all thefts, from the 
stealing of the contents of the State 
Museum in Raleigh, after its surren- 
der, to the “ confiscating” of the south- 
ern ladies’ jewelry and clothing where- 
ever it could be found during the whole 
war, is elastic enough to protect Gen. 
Sherman with the majority of a people 
who allowed General Butler to make 
knitting needles contraband of war in 
New Orleans, and turn Mrs. Campbell 
out of her house because “ military 
necessity” required that his wife should 
be lodged in the handsomest house in 
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the city. It’s a pity, we must say en 
passant, that that lady did not think to 
ask, when General Butler enquired so 
particularly about her plate, whether 
the same “military necessity” which 
forced him “so unwillingly” to thrust 
her from her house for Mrs. Butler’s 
accommodation, would not also force 
him to seize her lace, jewelry, dresses, 
and the contents of her wardrobe ge- 
nerally, for her adornment. If General 
Butler’s “position required he should 
have an elegant establishment,” it cer- 
tainly required his wife should be 
dressed suitably to preside over it; 
she doubtless brought nothing with 
her in the way of dress, (or anything 
else,) becoming the successor of Mrs. 
Campbell in those elegant drawing- 
rooms, and the same “ necessity” which 
placed her there, would probably in a 
short time have demanded the clothing 
of the owner as well, had she not taken 
the precaution to remove it. 

But revenon a nos mouton. If Gen. 
Sherman could not restrain his men in 
Columbia, he must in future rank as a 
military man below General Stoneman, 
who not only could but did restrain his 
at Salisbury, North Carolina, a place, 
if we can credit the United States ar- 
my Officers, as hateful to their men as 
Columbia, probably more so. Let us 
compare the situations, and contrast 
the conduct of these two Generals. 

Both entered fighting, places parti- 
cularly obnoxious to their men, Colum- 
bia for the reasons mentioned above, 
and Salisbury as the locality of the 
depot for Federal prisoners of war 
General Sherman allowed his mer 
to sack. and plunder Columbia; at 
least it is so reported by the inha- 
bitants of that place, and it was not 
denied by his officers a year ago ; but 
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as he has proved that he did not set it 
on fire, perhaps he will also prove that 
General Wade Hamptons men sacked 
it, not his, who only picked up the 
morsels left behind, We think it high- 
ly probable that about the time Gene- 
ral Hampton fired the town, he also 
stole (for in him it was theft) the com- 
munion plate advertised for by one of 
the Charleston churches, whose vestry 
removed it from that place to what 
they supposed was a safer one. We 
know it to be a fact that Gen. Logan, 
when in Raleigh, daily sat down to his 
camp table, on which was displayed 
the family silver of Gen. Wade Hamp- 
ton, with the name engraved upon each 
article, and of course “ that villain 
Hampton” indemnified himself by tak- 
ing the church plate; he doubtless 
also returned secretly to Columbia and 
set fire to the Convent, in which he 
knew that so many persons had stored 
their valuables ; but General Sherman 
must bear the blame of these acts with 
the world, though his friends know he 
did all in his power to prevent them. 
Unfortunate, injured innocence! But 
General Stoneman not having had the 
bad luck to be opposed to Wade Hamp- 
ton, escapes the stigma of burning and 
sacking Salisbury, whose citizens ought 
ever to thank God that they did not 
fall into General Sherman’s hands. 
Though urged by his officers (many 
of whom seem to have been worthy of 
serving under General Sherman) to al- 
low his troops first to sack, and then 
utterly destroy the place, Gen. Stone- 
man not only refused indignantly to 
do so, but ordered that private prop- 
erty should be respected, and was un- 
wearied in his exertions to see that his 
order was neither neglected nor vio- 
lated. He in person inspected all pub- 
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lic property before allowing it to be 
destroyed, and refused to let the Con- 
federate Quartermaster’s depot be 
burned, because the doing so would 
endanger the town. We shudder when 
we think of the probable fate of Salis- 
bury had the command of Stoneman’s 
army devolved but for a few hours on 
the officer next in rank to him, who 
was heard to say that if he had his 
way he would make the inhabitants of 
that place think that “all the devils 
in hell had burst loose upon them.” 
Colonel Slater, of the 11th Kentucky 
Cavalry, won for himself an unenviable 
distinction, and, what he probably 
values more, much plunder, by attack- 
ing a train of cars that had just left 
the town, on board of which were the 
widow and daughters of General 
Leondias Polk, of the 0.8. A. These 
ladies had with them the sword, uni- 
form, papers, and many cherished me- 
mentoes of their honored dead, all of 
which were ruthlessly taken from them 
as trophies. That afternoon Mrs. Ellis, 
the widow of Governor Ellis, applied 
in person to General Stoneman for a 
guard to her premises ; he gave her a 
note to Colonel Slater, requesting him, 
as he was camped opposite her house, 
to see that she had an efficient guard. 
After detailing a couple of men for 
the purpose, Colonel Slater turned 
triumphantly to her and said, pointing 
to a sword leaaing against a tree in 
front of his tent, “There’s General 
Polk’s sword which I captured this 
moruing.” The lady had it on the end 
of her tongue to reply, “ Yes, cap- 
tured from his defenseless widow and 
daughters, what you would never have 
dared to take from him.” But pre 
dence restrained her, and turning to 
him she said, in tones which would 
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have touched any one with a spark of 
manhood, “Oh! Colonel, be magnani- 
mous and give it back to his heart- 
broken widow. Think how she and 
his daughters must value it.” “ Yes, 
I have no doubt they do,” was the 
reply, “but I value it too, and as I 
have taken it on the battle-field, 1 mean 
to keep it.” And he did so. 

A squad of Confederate soldiers re- 
treated, fighting as they went, through 
the yard and passage of a house in 
one room of which lay the sister of 
Colonel Wheat of the Louisiana Tigers, 
with an infant only a few hours old; 
the Federals pressed them hotly and 
killed one of their number on the 
porch. In the parlor was the likeness 
of Colonel Wheat, under which lay all 
his accoutrements which his sister 
fully expected would be torn to atoms ; 
but when the fight was over, Stone- 
man’s men left the house without 
touching an article in it. Shortly 
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‘after they departed, two bummers 


visited the premises, and insisted on 
going into the lady’s room ; walking 
up to her bed one of them cooly seated 
himself upon it and said, “Is that a 
young ‘reb’ you have there, let’s look 
at it?” She calmly turned the cover 
from her infant’s face and said, “ Are 
you one of Stoneman’s men ?” 

“ And no mistake.” 

“Oh, I am so glad, perhaps you are 
the guard’ I sent for, ‘its time they 
were here; General Stoneman sent word 
they would be down directly.” She 
knew perfectly well they were not the 
guard, but at mention of one momen- 
tarily expected, the bummers vanished 
from the premises without stealing an 
article, scarcely stopping to gather up 
their muskets. 

Come down from your pedestal, 
General Sherman, if you could not 
restrain your men, and give place to 
General Stoneman. 





— 


DREAM OF SUNSET. 


[BY R. E. NEELD.] 


Where upon the glowing heaven 
Shine the flaming clouds of even, 
Dreaming, there I met Lenore— 
Met and parted never more ! 

There the beauteous angels meet, 
Golden sandals on their feet, 
Gliding softly, pair by pair, 
Walking on the purple air. 

Whilst my heart was wildly beating, 
Heard I then a spirit’s greeting, 
Turned and saw—I knew no more— 
Swooning, I had met Lenore! 

Need I still this theme pursue ? 
Need I speak of eyes of bluae— 


How I gazed, and then was blest, 
Whilst I clasp’d her to my breast? 
I wished no more, 


We had met 


I was with my lost Lenore, 
Moving in her radiant shroud— 
Treading on the Sunset cloud! 
And so vivid all did seem, 

Surely ’twas not all a dream, 


Ete 


would forever sleep, 


Never more to wake nor weep, 


Cahaba, Ala. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SHOOTING AN ANGEL.” 


«“ Behold how great a matter a little fire Kkindleth.” 


October 10th, 1865.—Have been at 
Caltherp three months to-day. I am 
contented with my home here, and find 
Mrs. and Miss Hardinge most kind. 
They treat me with consideration and 
justice. This is what I wish, and more 
than I could expect, recalling the re 
peated humiliations that have marked 
my past experience as governess. Yes, 
they are very kind to me, these two 
well-bred, handsome women of the 
world, who have so much power to 
render me unhappy. For might they 
not separate me and my little charge? 
As for this little Lucy, how much I do 
love her! She is the sweetest thing 
in the world, and fully repays all the 
care I lavish upon her; nevertheless, 
sometimes the sight of those blue eyes, 
and soft, shining locks of yellow hair, 
give me the heart-ache as nothing else 
visible this side of eternity can. What 
is it an American poet says about the 
“dead Past burying its dead?” That 
is a fine and solemn idea; but some- 
times, just now and then, when that 
dear Lucy puts her darling hands about 
my neck, and “kisses my eyes,” as she 
calls it, with her pure lips, I think the 
Past proveth an unskillful sexton, and 
that it is better to “trust the Future.” 

October 11th.—Lucy has shown mea 
beautiful fan given her by Col. Fairfax 
to-day. What asuperb man this “ Am- 
erican Cousin” is! Miss Hardinge 


says he is what one might call “king. 
ly.”. That is just it, as I appreciate 
the word. The fan he gave Lucy was 
the work of a prisoner in, I think he 
said, Fort Lafayette. How cruelly his 
countrymen must have suffered in those 
terrible places! His accounts are’ 
heartrending. Lucy has not yet re- 
covesed her spirit since his recital of 
the great sufferings and sad death of 
that poor prisoner who maie her fan, 
How much misery there is in the world! 
It makes one ashamed to fret over 
one’s own distresses to listen to such 
tales. Colonel Fairfax seems to regret 
the close of the war; for my part I 
think it God’s blessing on tie people 
in America. Of course I cannot feel 
as this self-expatriated man does. He 
has lost all in the great struggle—all 
bet his unfailing patriotism and inflex- 
ible, indomitable will. Miss Hardinge, 
who has always felt a great interest 
in the Afherican branch of her family, 
has received him with extreme sympa- 
thy and kindness. She has advocated 
with much warmth and earnest feel- 
ing the cause of the South, and the 
arrival of such a representative at the 
sad and disastrous crisis of affairs in 
the United States, gives her enthu- 
siasm and sympathy abundant food, 
In their long rides, (he is a magnifi. 
cent horsemgn,) in their walks, during 
their games at billiards and chess, he 
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finds ample and agreeable opportunity 
to talk about his country and her sor- 
rows. Itis a subject that fills his 
mind and commands her unbounded 
attention and sympathy. They say he 
intends to remain in England. Lucy 
is not well. I think I shall substitute 
a stroll in the park for her lessons to- 
day. She has not had exercise enough 
lately. Dear, dear child. Letters from 
Marian. Shall reply to-morrow 


October 12th—I am going to write 
down for my own amusement some- 
thing I heard yesterday ; a true story, 
and as sad as sad can be. When Lucy 
and I walked in the park, we came 
upon Miss Hardinge reading to her 
cousin, under the trees. She has alow, 
clear voice, that vibrates and changes 
musically, as she reads. It is at once 
the softest and most penetrating voice 
I have ever heard. Colonel Fairfax 
was stretched at her feet upon the 
grass, looking alternately up into her 
handsome eyes and the blue sky. He 
listened to the pathetic intonations of 
her sweet voice with evident pleasure, 
while he read the high-bred face above 
him as critically as she read her book. 
It is patent that she does not shrink 
from his constant and attentive inspec- 
tion. She is too handsome to be afraid 
of it, and sometimes—yes, just like a 
flash it occurs to me, that she flushes 
under it, and is pleased at it. Her 
eyes, at each pause of her voice, in- 
tuitively sought those below her, and 
once the blood surged vividly into her 
face, and her eyelids sank involunta- 
rily under the steady, intense light 
that encountered them. 

As for Colonel Fairfax, he arose slow- 
ly, and stood looking down from his 
majestic height upon her graceful figure, 
with a half smiling, half moody face, 
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“What a quaint resemblance,” he 
said, stroking his moustache as he 
watched her, “you bear to our unfor- 
tunate kinswoman, Ruby Fairfax. 
Poor child! the sweetest, mildest, 
mer: st mignonne you ever saw.” 

“Third cousin to mamma,” said Miss 
Hardinge, counting off the generations 
prettily upon her fingers. “Tell me 
about this ‘merest mignonne I ever 
saw,’ who is, well, my fourth cousin, 
is it not?” 

“Tt is a long story.” 

“T like long stories, when we are 
in the noon of a lovely day, under the 
trees, and with nothing better to do 
than to listen to a good story, and”— 

“A sad one; I warn you it is one 
of the saddest true stories you have 
ever heard.” 

“Nevertheless, because she is my 
cousin, and like me, I will hear it, and 
be sad over it, if needs be.” 

He threw himself again at full 
length at her feet. Lucy, seating me 
imperatively, went over and ‘sat be- 
side him. He put his arm tenderly and 
protectingly about her little figure, and 
drew her to him. 

“Do you want to hear my story, lit- 
tle one? Well, put your pretty head 
where it can find rest, for I assure you 
you will sleep before I have done. 
There, that is a famous resting place, 
just over my heart.” 

He held her with his fine, firm hands, 
and kissed her gravely, watching all 
the time the color come and go in Miss 
Hardinge’s cheeks. By and by, as if 
following verbally some mental com- 
ment, he said : 

“She, too, was charming and lovely 
—our cousin Ruby. She had blue 
eyes, wonderful blue eyes, and a com. 
plexion and hair that would have fagoi- 
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nated Titian. Her mouth was like 
this young child’s, fresh pink, and kis- 
sable. As for her supple, white hands 
and feet, they were diminutive won- 
ders. Besides all this, she had an 
idol. Most young girls, as enchanting 
as Ruby was, have idols, the worship 
of which is chiefly conducted in private, 
a single priestess officiating, with a 
mirror as an indispensable adjunct of 
the ceremony. Then it is that young 
girls become revolutionists and reverse 
Hamlet’s critical idea by holding up 
nature to the mirror. Beautiful young 
nature! White, pink, golden, blue— 
the rainbow and bouquet. But not of 
this sort, nor of this sex of bewilder- 
ing idols was Ruby’s. He was the beau 
ideal of male beauty. Physically, a 
paragon specimen of the animal man ; 
anl like the Barons of Hohenfels, a 
miscellaneous youth and universal ge- 
nius. 

“Ruby had fallen in love. This is 
not uncommon ; nor was the complete- 
ness of her love uncommon. Women 
love, when they love; not when the 
eye worships, or when the brain thinks, 
but when the heart, the middle and su- 
preme state and character of love, 
feels, The eye and heart enthralled 
Ruby. She was in the midst of that 
intoxicating and dangerous rapture 
which Lancelot declared to Elaine to 
be “love's first flash, in youth most 
common.” Unfortunate Maid of Asta- 
lat | to whom came no second flash in 
youth ! 

“To behold Ruby adoring her idol 
under the lindens at Brompton was an 
exquisite sight. They were so young, 
so enthusiastic, so beautiful ; or rather 
I should say with Lord Byron, ‘that 

both were young and one was beauti- 
ful? So absorbed, so ‘thrilled, they 
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made their selfishness and egotism al- 


most sublime. They seemed supreme- 
ly happy. To behold them, one would 
say they agreed with Monsieur Gille- 
normand about love. 

“They adored each other without 
interruption for two months, through 
the ineffable season of daffodils, blos- 
soms, and birds, and then, adoring each 
other still, their felicity suffered a shock. 
This is, in a more or less degree, the 
inevitable consequence of love. Eve 
is the only woman on record exempted 
from this experience. She had the 
world and her lover to herself. What 
an exquisite thought! What a pro- 
found and beatific dual state! To re- 
member it as profanely invaded by the 
wily arch enemy of man, is, to the con- 
templative, sentimental mind feminine, 
a great and everlasting calamity. 
That sorrow, dating from the begin- 
ning with the woman, the serpent, and 
the apple, as the dramatis persone, 
has glided down the succeeding ages, 
popping from time to time its baleful 
and cruel nature into the lovely Edens 
of heart and youth. It came to Ruby 
in its commonest fam. A formidable 
distress, having two brown eycs,:a 
ripe, red mouth, a bird-like voice, and 
a dangerous reputation for coquetry. 

“It was in sex feminine, and was 
called in the drawing-room ‘Miss 
Kingsly” To me it became gradually 
known as Isabel Kiagsly—a spark- 
ling, shallow, unscrupulous, bright 
girl, who was a skillful flirt, a graceful 
dancer, and a bold, dashing cavaliere. 
She had made her debut early in life 
upon that stage Jacques speaks of. 
Newport, Saratoga, and New York, 
had sent her forth in this the fifth year 
of her reign, an accomplished and dan- 
gerous actress, 
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“She appeared at Brompton upon a 
clear, June morning. The sun, shining 
in at the window, made an exquisite 
picture of Ruby, as she half leaned 
against the sill, and received the mati- 
nal greetings and bouquet of Vane 
from the portico outside. He was just 
listening to her pretty confession, made 
tremulously, sotto-voce, of ‘having 
dreamed of him last night,’ when the 
bright eyes of the new-comer within 
swept the ‘situation,’ while she made 
this mental comment: ‘what a splen- 
did fellow! Is it a flirtation, or are 
they engaged? She is very pretty; 
but an awful baby,’ 

“The stir inside caught Vane’s ear ; 
he lifted his eyes from the sweet face 
before him, and met the bright, piquant 
glance admiring him over Ruby’s 
shoulder. He understood it at once, 
and there was one of those peculiar 
magnetic mental exchanges of com- 


pliments that may be placed under the’ 


head of ‘speaking with the eyes”—a 
‘language’ as comprehensive as it is 
mute. Ruby, absorbed in the study of 
his dear, patrician, filbert-shaped fin- 
ger-nails, did not see all this ; if she 
had she would have smiled. Two 
days after, she saw .the second whisk 
of Miss Kingly’s delicate little lines, 
and turned suddenly as pale as a 
ghost—for Vane, in handing Discord 
her coffee-cup, touched the pliant little 
hand, and then meeting the quick, 
brown eyes, and pretty, tempting, 
pout of the ripe nether lip, leaned 
over and whisperad something. Whis- 
pered! Ruby’s heart gave a great 
spasmodic leap, and palpitated pain- 
fully. The room seemed to reel and 
recede. All objects were obliterated, 
saving those two, as they whispered 
confidentially over their coffee-cups, 
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Her lips, glued together in a lead, 
miserable silence, twitched visibly ; 
she was cold, and hot—a statue, and 
avcleano. She was jealous. 

“This sounds like a trifle, but I 
assure you it was the poem of a 
tragedy. 

“Now, if I were delivering a lecture 
before an audience of young women, 
I should say here in appropriate par- 
enthesis : (ladies, accept my compli- 
ments and advice. Never permit your 
lover to read that state of security 
that justifies him in believing he can 
never lose your heart. If he thirsts, 
do not place the cup, at-each request, 
to his lips. Starve him before you 
feast him. So blend the shadows with 
the light, that he can never be sure 
the sun may not suddenly be obscured 
by a cloud. It is, I assure you, judi- 
cious. I beg to recommend the effi- 
cacy of an occasional eclipse. 

“ Young queens reign freely, supreme- 
ly! It is too much to lay your fresh, 
pure, hearts at his feet and plead after 
the manner or Ruth. Remember you 
are not all widows—and every man is 
not a Boaz. Eschew objections, They 
will trample you, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, we all know, some 
where in our lives, a grisildis. ) 

“Here, now, was Vane. His darling 
belonged to him. He loved her better 
than life. Yes, but a perfectly inno- 
cent flirtation when a man is secure, 
is racy now and then. A pretty girl 
tempts him. He has his religion, his 
sort of angel, as one may say—his 
little Ruby. He also has his secular 
desires. A harmless flirtation in a 
proper way is admirable. This was 
his argument: ‘Miss Kingsly is a 
jolly girl. She meets my secular pro- 
pensities when I am out of church, 
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T shall hang roses on my wheels, and 
kisses on my springs, until I become a 
rusty machine. This girl has chaffed 
me about Ruby. Now, I won’t be 
chaffed.’ 

“This is the whole matter. ‘He 
loved his love’-—but he was a man. 
As for Ruby, ‘she loved her love’-— 
and she was @ woman. A distinction 
with a difference. She became silent 
and thoughtful. Vane thought for the 
first time, that she was dull. Miss 
Kingsly sang her coquettish songs, 
and chatted merrily. Vane wished his 
pretty fiancee would get over her silly 
shyness and sing too. Miss Kingsly 
rode and danced well. Ruby, bound 
by a promise made him in the early 
days of courtship, did neither. He 
shrank from seeing her do one, and the 
other he thought masculine. This 
promise he never released her from, 
and with all the unreasoning irritation 
of a man, bent: on mischief, he chafed 
in spirit to find her the only one not of 
their gay equestrian parties. He was 
gradually becoming dissatisfied and 
tyrannical ; and all this, because Miss 
Kingsly in a subtle, charming way, 
like Vivien— 


* Wrought upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent eyes mock-loyal, shaken voice, 
And fluttered adoration, and at last, 
With dark sweet hints, of some who prized 
him more 
Than who should prize him most.’ 


With her it was only flirtation ; with 
Vane the foolish beginning of wrong ; 
and with Ruby, a sort of death in life. 
She felt like giving up the ghost upon 
every high, clear note of this Siren’s 
voice, when she sang her pathetic 
love-songs, in German, to Vane. The 
picture could not fail to remind 
one of scenes laid at Brighton, where 


Becky Rawdon nee Sharp’s vocalism 
fascinated George Osborne, and lacera- 
ted poor little Amelia’s heart. Ex- 
cluding the superior pecuniary attrac- 


tions, and dark hair—there was no: 


vast difference between this Isabel, 
and that Becky ; unless, indeed, it lay 
in the fact, that one was more fortun- 
ate, and one more clever, than the 
other. 

“I do not doubt that one of the 
greatest blessings that marked the 
Golden Age, was the faithfulness of 
young lovers. Men were devoid of 
vanity, and women of coquetry. In 
these two evils, lies the complete prin- 
ciple of inconstancy. Not a bene; 
Vane was handsome and conceited— 
Miss Kingsly was pretty, ai | a co- 
quette to the bottom of her shallow 
heart; and Ruby was lovely and 
loved. In a social skirmish between 
the three parties, in the natural order 
of a bad state of things, the weak one 
was conquered by enemies who uncon- 
sciously became allies against her. 

“Driven toaspecies of distraction by 
jealous doubts, Ruby declared war one 
bright morning as she stood upon the 
portico awaiting a word from her lover. 
He had not spoken with her all tie 
morning, because he thought to “ pua- 
ish’ her for ‘sulking’ up-stairs all the 
evening before, whilst he was dancing 
and flirting with Miss Kingsly. Her 
absence was a sort of reproach, I sup- 
pose. He wished her to behold him 
happy if she could not be so herself. 
This is the sort of ‘reasonable’ man 
we find sometimes. Nevertheless, the 
pathetic appeal of her sweet eyes 
went to his soul. ‘Little darling, 
he thought, as he watched her cruelty, 
‘why will she compel me to such a 
course by her absurdities?” You see, 
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Miss Kingsly had chaffed him about 
being afraid of Ruby’s jealousy, which 
showed itself in such a meek, sorrow- 
ful mein, that one would have thought 
that even Miss Kingsly must respect 
itin a way. Just now, as these two 
stood apart, a ‘swish’ of silk, and 
clink of gold chains, announced the 
Circe as she swept down the hall, with 
outstretched little hands, to greet him 
merrily. 

“* He has been waiting all this time 
for her ;? groaned Ruby in spirit. 

“What a jolly good-natured girl 
this is,” thought Vane, accepting the 
little hands. 

“*So, these two get further apart 
like two fools, while I am sailing fam- 
ously down channel between them. 
What fun it is, flirting with such a 
fellow as this, and watching such a 
flimsy, little chit, moping over it ? and 
Miss Kingsly puts her hand easily 
through Vane’s arm and they begin to 
walk together. 

“Ruby caught her breath spasmodi- 
cally, and crushed her hands nervously 
together. ‘I will try once’—she 
thought almost fiercely, as she stepped 
suddenly out, and met them with a 
calm, sweet, deceptive face. There 
was just the shadow of a tremble in 
her voice, as she said: ‘ Philip”” 

“He paused abruptly and asked 
quickly—‘ Nell ? 

“*T wish you to drive me to ‘ Dud- 
ley,’ to-day. 

“*Defer it until to-morrow. 
gaged for to-day, Ruby,’ 

“«Indeed I cannot ; Margaret expects 
me ; and I promised her I would come 
to her.’ 

“*Nonsense’ interposed Miss 
Kingsly, brightly; ‘It is out of the 
question. Mr. Vane has promised to 


I am en- 
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escort me to-day, in our ride to the 
lake. I am too selfish to release him’ 

“*Will you go with me!’ asked 
Ruby, ignoring the butterfly between 
them, as she appealed to his heart, for 
sentence. He feels the bantering, 
malicious pressure of the fingers rest- 
ing on his arm; and sees the defiant, 
saucy shrug of hershoulders, and taunt- 
ing light of her brown eyes, that flash 
their charming invitation into his— 
‘Go with me, Philip’—she whispers 
in such a low voice, that its concen- 
trated softness just touches and thrills 
his ear only. He cannot resist, and 
says like a fool, as he is :— 

“*T cannot go, Ruby,’ 

“They are only four words, so simple 
to speak, so simple to hear. For sent- 
ence! It is an awful moment, albeit 
mortal eyes cannot perceive the slen- 
der thread that sustains the cruel 
sword above their foolish heads ; the 
horrible and sinister quicksand, that 
threatens enlizement ; the narrow and 
treacherous path, that terminates in 
death, despair, oblivion, It is horrible 
to think of, horrible to know, that two 
young people—beautiful, and enthusi- 
astic, are about to be swallowed up, 
forever, in the merciless waters of 
that dark sea, whose cruel waves are 


- already lashing the delightful shores 


of their young heart’s exquisite ely- 
sium. Their lives have been a flashing, 
charming comedy, hitherto. They 
have danced, and dressed, and billed, 
and cooed. Have been fashionable, 
fanciful, frivolous. Have had their 
merry laughs, and sweet love-songs ; 
their silly little quarrels, and sweet 
kissing pardons Have been happy, 
indulged, enchanted—wandering about 
their beautiful Eden, enraptured, be- 
wildered, thrilled ; but now they have 
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reached the gate at last. The aven- 
ging figure with flaming sword stands 
tu- drive them forth. They behold the 
broad, bleak, appalling waste, stretch- 
ing dismally and darkly before them, 
as the enchanted gates clang together 
behind them, shutting in forever the 
flowers, and singing-birds, and per- 
fumes, and bright, warm sun, lighting 
the green, happy paths where they 
strolled, and found the glory and 
worth of life. Before them, naked 
and formidable, lies their dreary road. 
They are suddenly and irrevocably 
face to face with their tragedy. 

“ And all this, that a silly girl, with 
a mania for flirting, may have ‘a jolly 
good time of it.’ 

“<«T cannot go, Ruby,’ said Vane, 
and none of them heard the clanging 
of the gates, nor saw the sudden, 
dense darkness that fell around. Only 
Ruby felt the catastrophe. Looking 
steadily at him for a moment, she only 
said, ‘ Very well ; while the shadowy 
ghost of a smile hovered about her 
sweet lips, and then vanished. With 
one impulse they turned down the por- 
tico, and Ruby to the hall ; it led her 
to the library, where she sat down to 
think. Poor child! she was face to 
face with sorrow and death, that 
pitiful death of the heart, from which 
there is no resurrection. 

“Most people would call all this 
very sentimental, very romantic, but 
I assure you, it is a very stern, hard 
reality. She did not die, as did the 
‘lily-maid of Astolat.’ That does not 
often happen, the poets to the contrary 
notwitstanding. Men lose a limb, and 
liver with a poor, maimed body ; half 
alive and half dead, they ge on to- 
wards the end, not so very much the 
worse after all, We ‘get used’ to 
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everything by and by, or else we die 
out. As for Ruby, young and tender, 
and fragile, she suffered death of the 
heart, and grew in fifteen minutes, 
fifty years old. That was all, and 
when Vane came in the library, whip- 
in-hand, to find his gauntlets and bid 
her good-by, he found her quietly 
seated, playing idly with her watch- 
chain, and never guessed how dead 
and old she was, 

“*Philip,’ she said, in so grave a 
voice that he paused in his search 
suddenly, and looked into her eyes,— 
‘What have I ever done, that justifies 
what you have done? Do not be 
afraid, I am not going to make a 
‘scene ;’ I am far too much pained to 
do that. Let me know-—I shall not 
ask you again—wherein I have failed 
in my duty towards you? I would be 
satisfied to believe your ungenerous 
humiliation of me, before that woman, 
was prompted by some idea of wrong 
in me, towards you.’ 

“*T do not understand,’ he began 
vaguely, 

“*Yes, you understand, if you will 
only think about it. It is such a very 
simple affair. I have never been ex- 
acting or capricious with you. I have 
been loving and true. I demand of 
you only what I have given with my 
whole heart freely. It is surely not 
too much, as between man and woman, 
so near marriage as we. I entreat 
you, oh! so sincerely and earnestly, 
you cannot know !|—to furego this ride, 
and so amend the humiliation you 
have caused me before one who is not, 
indeed, worthy to come between. us, 
Philip,’ 

“This is the sheerest folly, Ruby. 
I cannot yield to any such unreason- 
able exaction,’ 
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““In den augen lieght das herry,’ 
sings the clear voice of Miss Kingsly, 
as she steps down the hall, ringing 
ker little boot-heels like castanets, 
and trailing her pretty riding habit 
gracefully after her. She does not see 
Vane, but she sends her mischievous 
voice as messenger wherever he may 
be; for she is sure he will hear it. 
She is bent on conquest, and on tor- 
menting ‘that little prude’ The voice 
penetrates the library. To Vane itis 
a saucy challenge; to Ruby more 
ominous than the sound of the fatal 
Anobium Striatum to superstitious 
ears. He moves irresistibly towards 
the door ; so strongly does the devil 
cempt a man sometimes to his destruc- 
sion. Ruby clasps her hands involun- 
tarily and places herself between him 
and the door. ‘Philip,’ she implores, 
lifting her white, frightened face to 
him, ‘If you love me do not go.’ 

“He thinks her a jealous little 
woman striving to rule his dominant 
and supreme will. He laughs lightly, 
and stoops down to kiss her forehead. 

**You silly little goose. 

“She brushes his levity aside with 
an ingenious sweep of her hand ; and 
says, solemnly enough to have con- 
vinced him, ‘If you persist in this, I 
will break our engagement.’ 

“* In denaugen lieght das herry, sings 
the Siren outside; but Ulysses is 
bound to the mast by his deaf crew, 
and with a defiant flash of eyes into 
those before him, he hurries from the 
room, turning, just one moment at the 
door, to behold the bowed, broken, 
drooping figure, with clasped hands, 
and averted face, like some fair, sor- 
rowful young statue, standing alone, 
where her life and love had left her. 
Then, with a reluctance that was pre- 
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sentiment, he closed the door upon her 
forever. 

“And all day long the picture 
haunted him. Too late the conscious. 
ness came to him, that he had left the 
sweetest woman in the world, to 
mope away the long hours of the day, 
while he, already sick of his vapid 
and flirtatious companion, was boring 
himself to death in the endeavor to 
please her. The evening was a long 
time in reaching him, but it came after 
awhile; and the gay party turned 
homewards. He did not hear the 
pleasant voice, singing like a nightin- 
gale beside him, as they rode through 
the dim woods, mysteriously and 
beautifully lighted up by the bright 
moon. He did not see the sprightly, 
pretty face, crowned fantastically and 
becomingly with a wreath of gay 
field-poppies, that rested gracefully 
among the dark shining hair. He saw 
nothing, heard nothing, but that sweet 
young girl, standing alone, and sor- 
rowful, in the old library, and saying 
with such an ineffable pathos, ‘If you 
love me, do not leave me’ 

“With a certain strange sensation 
of pain, he hurried there, hoping to 
find her still where he had left her, 
waiting and watching. There was 
nothing but the empty moon-lighted 
room to greet and disappoint his ex- 
pectant eyes; but white and motion- 
less, like something dead, he dis. 
covered lying in wait upon the table, 
after a moment or so, a neat shining 
package, addressed in Ruby’s pretty 
writing, to ‘Mr. Philip Vane’ He 
opened it mechanically in the moon- 
light. There were all his letters, sou- 
venirs, his engagement ring, last of 
all. How neatly, how fatally she had 
arranged them one after the other ! 
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He did not know how she wept over 
them, and kissed them one by one, as 
she put them from her. A little scrap, 
airy and white, like a feather, fluttered 
out from the rest, and fell upon the 
floor at his feet. He felt instinctively 
that it was his death warrant, and read 
it with a sort of horror. This is what 
the child said : 

“*T have gone to ‘Audley,’ to be 
with Margaret. If, at first, you should 
feel an impulse prompting you to fol- 
low me, I ask, as a last favor, that you 
will resist it. Nothing could result 
from it but additional pain to me. 
Spare me any further pain, if you can, 
by sparing me another meeting with 
you. Let our parting of to-day, be 
final. It is best so, believe me. You 
would have it so. Do not let your 


heart condemn me for what I am doing. 
My self-respect will not allow me any 


other alternative. We might have 
been so happy, had you chosen, but 
you would not have it so! Iam no 
longer a child, but a woman, full of 
grief for what has passed between us, 
and with a heart overflowing with sin- 
cere wishes for your happiness, and 
good, in the future’ 

“That was all, but he knew well 
that it was enough. The pretty, yield- 
ing thing was, indeed, ‘no longer a 
child’ The glittering diamond of the 
ring flashed as it lay a shining trophy 
of his madness and folly, before him. 
He kissed the golden circle that had 
compassed her sweet child’s hand for 
so long, and thought, with a sort of 
fierce distress, ‘This can never be, 1 
should as soon believe the stars could 
fall, as that I can lose my little Ruby 
so. My little Ruby.’ 

“He dwelt tenderly upon those 
words, and began to walk to and fro, 
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nervously, half hoping that he would 
directly hear the sound of her hand on 
the door. Butitnever came. All that 
he was ever to behold of Ruby in that 
old trysting-place of theirs, lay like a 
heap of snow, upon the cushion of a 
chair in a far off corner. It was a 
pretty lace handkerchief, bearing, in 
delicate needlework, the quaint mono- 
gram of Ruby. He lifted it reverently 
to his lips. It was their last kiss ; 
for hers yet lingered in “the snowy 
folds of the trifie to salute, and bless 
his penitent lips, in a sorrowful, and 
enduring farewell. 

“A year passed. The gay company 
that had met at ‘Brompton, were 
scattered far and wide, by the tempest 


‘that swept over the land. All now 


was confusion, where all had been 
peace and calm. Hands met and 
clasped on that hospitable threshold 
for the last time; and then, shaking 
each other off, grasped the sword and 
prepared for battle. The crisis had 
come at last. The inevitable conflict 
was upon them, and each, obeying the 
commands of interest, impulse, or con" 
science, had taken his stand, on one 
side or the other. 

“Philip threw his fate and strength 
into the southern balance. His duty 
and his heart, were there. Enthusias- 
tically, nobly he hastened to the help 
of his dear country in time of dire 
need, giving all his strength, and that 
half his of heart that was not off after 
Ruby, in ‘a search that had lasted a 
year, and had never found her. Al- 
ways so near, and yet so far from him! 
Removed so infinitely beyond his reach 
by her simple garb, and self-imposed, 
piously performed duties, that so far 
as any hope of winning her again wat 
concerned, she might as well have been 
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dead and Jaid in her grave. What 
love had relinquished religion claimed, 
and presented to Philip’s miserable 
eyes the meekest, palest Sister of 
Charity that ever beautified the holy 
order, in lieu of his fresh, beautiful lit- 
tle Ruby, of months before. Poor 
child ! How hungrily he watched her 
day after day, as she went hither and 
thither, on her missions of good and 
mercy. Did she ever guess this? 
Who knows? The blue eyes never lift- 
ed themselves from their humble earth” 
ward gaze as she walked meekly 
along, side by side with that resolute, 
silent Margaret Dudley, who was in 
heart, mind, purpose, another Viviana 
Ratcliff. Her subtle power, and in- 
domitable will, had drawn the sweet 
child’s sore and bleeding heart, along 
with her own fanatical and high-strung 
enthusiasm, into that severe and 
solemn life of labor and self-renuncia- 
tion. Suddenly called away by distant 
duties, they disappeared like the dead 
from Philip’s eyes. It was just then 
that the war broke out. And so it 
was that (with a vague longing to 
behold her dear face again, and then 
to yield up his life, if God pleased, to 
his country) Philip crept like a hunted 
creature, through the dark woods, 
made darker and more lonely by the 
storm-cloud that palled the sky, and 
the fierce winds that moaned and 
whistled through the trees, down the 
desolate and gloomy paths and de- 
mt river ; silently, noiselessly, cau- 
tioWly, to the boat that waited there, 
to speed him on his journey across the 
surging and foaming waters of the 
Potomac. How dark it was! The 
wind struck him fiercely and sharply, 
as he plied the oars vigorously and 
bravely against the agitated and op- 
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posing waves, and dashed the furious 
spray and rain into his stern and anx- 
ious face, as he strained his brave 
eyes eagerly towards the inky line of 
shore before him. Slowly but surely 
he neared it. His heart leaped wildly, 
as he sprang lightly forward, and his 
feet rested firmly and bravely upon 
the soil of that sublimely heroic, but 
doomed land. His lips moved, as he 
stood there alone in the darkness and 
the storm, ‘heart within, and God o’er 
head, and out upon the voice of the 
temptest, flew like the dove above 
the waste of waters, the one word, 
‘Ruby.’ 

“From thence began one of the 
thousands of heroic records of our 
brave men. Animated by the purest 

_ and noblest principles of right and 
patriotism, Philip Vane won for him- 
self justly an enviable and proud 
fame for courage and daring. Once, 
in the fierce Seven Days’ Battles, he re- 
ceived in his left arm a minnie ball, 
that sent him bleeding and insensible 
to the hospitals at Richmond. After 
two days’ delirium, he opend his eyes 
in consciousness, and beheld the white, 
sorrowful face of a Sister of Charity 
leaning compassionately over him. 

“*Ruby,’ he gasped, starting up in 
joy, and sinking back in pain and 
weakness ; ‘ Ruby.’ 

“«Sister Mary Agnes,’ she replied 
softly and sadly, passing the thin fingers 
of her right hand lightly over his lips. 

“Tt was the seal of silence, of separ- 
ation, of pardon ; after it, she asked 
quietly : 

“Tell me what I can do for you.’ 

“* Your hand, place it one moment 
just here, over my eyes ; and—well, 
sing, speak, pray, anything, only let 
me hear the sound of your voice. 
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“She did as he bade her, repeating 
softly some prayer of her Church. 
Directly he lifted the hand from his 
forehead, and placed it precisely over 
his heart, and there it lay under his 
hot clasp, until consciousness again 
forsook him, whilst her low voice rang 
its prayerful cadences in his ears. 
Thus it was they met at last. 

“The afternoon of September 20th, 
1864, was so delightful that it tempted 
a gay party of officers and ladies, who 
had dined pleasantly together, to the 
windows for the double purpose of 
breathing the fragrant, balmy air, and 
of viewing the constant stream of 
pedestrians that passed up and down 
the most fashionable street in Balti- 
more. 

“Qne of the ladies was very pretty, 
and very vivacious. She was listen- 
ing to the airy trifles, that are the 
language of flirtation, whispered in 
her ear by a gentleman who leaned 
over her chair and played with the 
charms on her chain. She was amus- 
ing herself, and annoying his wife, 
who sat at the next window striving 
to catch their conversation. One held 
the girl’s fan, and another her bouquet. 
She had pretty white teeth, that showed 
a trifle too plainly when she laughed, 
and large, brown eyes that she used 
skillfully. She was young, and what 
is called ‘stylish,’ and of that party, 
evidently the centre of attraction. 
Some one proposed to an officer that 
they should make an equestrian visit 
to the Fort the following morning. 
‘Not to-morrow,’ he said, carelessly, 
‘For we are to have an execution there 
at sunrise. A spy is to be shot; a 
fellow against whom the evidence is, 
I think, meagre. He claims to be an 
escaped prisoner endeavoring to make 
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his way to Dixie. He has been tried, 
and sentenced to be shot. Privately, 
I think the case an illegal and hard 
one.’ 

“*But then he is a rebel, said the 
girl, smiling brightly up into the face 
that leaned over her, 

“*Yes,” exclaimed the officer, sud- 
denly glancing out the window, ‘and 
if here is not a strange coincidence ! 
That is the very man,’ 

“A tall, weird figure, clad in shabby 
grey, walked silently, with head erect, 
in the midst of a guard of eight sol- 
diers, His hair was long and unkept, 
and hung in wild disorder about his 
neck and face, that was as motionless 
and pale as that of thedead. He wore 
old carpet slippers, that made a shuff- - 
ling sound as he walked slowly, but 
resolutely on. His collar, falling back 
from the throat, revealed a skin white 
and smooth as a woman’s. A large 
slouched hatcast a heavy shadow over 
his face. It was a strange, sombre 
face—magnificent in its outlines, and 
wearing a shade of the profoundest 
thought and repose. Two restless, 
dark, searching eyes, glowing with a 
fiery light, that while it awed the be- 
holder, proclaimed the unflinching, un- 
conquerable courage of the heroic and 
indomitable spirit within. He was, in 
his aspect, as defiant and immovable 
as death. His hands were bound be- 
hind him. . 

“Suddenly, as if by instinct, he 
raised his eyes and fixed them @pon 
the brilliant and charming woman at 
the window. For one moment they 
might have consumed her to ashes by 
their fire of scornful surprise, and 
then, as if he forgot her even in the 
moment of his recognition, he removed 
his gaze, and was gone forever from 
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her sight. The tramp, tramp, tramp, 
of the soldiers died away, faintly and 
more faintly, until it was lost in the 
distance. 

“The next morning at sunrise, he 
died as he had fought, bravely and 
without fear. 
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“The Sister of Charity, by permis- 
sion, received the body and gave it bur- 
ial. Lying upon his heart, under his 
tattered grey coat, was found and left 
untouched, a woman’s handkershief, 
bearing the monogram, ‘R. F,” 
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A great many good and earnest peo- 
ple have lost faith in Republican iasti- 
tutions, or rather in the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people, and they be- 
lieve that so much evil has been sub- 
mitted to, and the masses are appar- 
ently so stolid and indifferent to their 
own welfare, that they will finally lose 
not only all correct ideas of self-govern- 
ment, but even forget the forms of its 
practice, and colapse into abject slaves 
like the multitudes of the old world. But 
there is one great consideration involv- 
ed that should never be lost sight of, and 
it will serve to encourage the most hope- 
less among us to persevere in their 
efforts to save our Democratic institu- 
tions from the madness of the times. 

This is a written Constitution, an ac- 
tual black and white statement of the 
compact of 1788, which, however de- 
parted from or whatever the vices and 
crimes of the people themselves for a 
time, honest and patriotic men can 
always appeal to, and when factions 
have spent their evil forces, the peo- 
ple may be rallied and our institutions 
saved by a written Constitution. 

Nations have lost their liberties, 
simply because they had no written 
compacts. When the Citizens in- 


stalled themselves masters of Rome 
they continued to profess a respect for 
republican forms, and centuries after 
liberty was utterly dead, the precedents 
of the Senate were carefully followed. 
So, too, in England, Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, in a word, the bua- 
dle of precedents they call the British 
Constitution, are treated with great 
outward respect, while in fact the 
British masses exist under the most 
absolute dominion of the few to be 
found in Christendom. The great 
body of the people, even if they had 
the power to do so, will not, indeed 
cannot, discriminate between truth and 
falsehood in these respects, and if a 
faction or prince only affects the thing 
they desire, they can always delude 
them by this pretence to disregard the 
substance with the greatest ease. We 
ourselves have just experienced a ter- 
rible proof of this assertior. The 
Abolition faction exist despite the 
Union, in contradiction to the Union, 
and actually carried on the war to 
render the Union impossible forever 
but pretending to fight for the Union, 
the people believed them, and have fol- 
lowed them for five dreadful years, 
simply because they could not discrim- 
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inate between truth and falsehood in 
this respect. But fortunately for our 
country and for the whole world, the 
immortal men who made this govern- 
ment did not lay down precedents or 
trust to forms alone, but put their 
work in black and white, and wrote it 
down in words that admit of no 
doubtful construction, and however 
widely a generation or generations 
may stray from these landmarks, 
the people have only to be brought 
back to them in letter as well as spirit 
to recover their liberty and save their 
institutions. For five years past the 


whole nation has been blindly march- 
ing not only to monarchy or despotism, 
but to destruction—deadly, irreparable 
destruction, and the time has come to 
rally the people around the old land- 
marks, the simple letter as well as the 
spirit of the written compact of 1788 ; 


and every true American should engage 
in this work not only to save the cause 
of Democracy from disgrace and over- 
throw, but because he owes it to his 
dead ancestors to transmit to his de- 
scendants the freedom they bequeathed 
to him. But here we are met at the 
threshold by the party in power, with 
the declaration that all the sacrifices 
of blood and treasure for five years 
past, were to restore the Union and to 
save just that which we declare can 
only be saved by retracing our steps 
and returning to the written compact 
of 1788. Strange contradiction ; stu- 
pendous anomaly ; let us see where it 
is and what it means, There were 
thirteen original, sovereign and inde- 
pendent States, whose delegates met 
together in 1788 and formed a compact, 
and under this formal and written com- 
pact the United States or Federal 
Union of States was organized. The 
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Union was mainly for external defence, 
for then America was weak and Europe 
strong, and they needed an alliance or 
Union. ‘ 

This Union of the States had two 
great fundamental facts as its basis, 
to wit: first, it was composed of 
white people, and second, each State 
reserved to itself absolute control over 
its own internal affairs. These foun- 
dations not only were vital, but are 
vital, and cannot be changed or modi- 
fied, even with the consent of them- 
selves, without absolute overthrow of 
the compact of 1788, or in other words 
without the destruction of the Union, 
If the first were done, and negroes in- 
cluded in our system, of course, like 
Mexico, etc., we become a mongrel 
people and incapable of upholding 
Republican institutions. If the second 
—if the Federal Government is per- 
mittted to change the status of whites 
and negroes, or women or children, or 
any body in Virginia, etc. then of 
course, the fundamental basis—the 
Union of States is gone, for those are . 
not States that are governed as Pro- 
vinces by a supreme or central power. 
These two fundamental facts, then, are 
the basis, the body and bones as 
the written Constitution is the soul, 
and the Union can no more exist with- 
out them than men can exist without 
bones and muscles or life itself can 
exist without atmospheric air. 

For some eighty years the Union 
was a grand success. No negro was 
ever a citizen, nor did the government 
ever presume to change or modify the 
status of any inhabitant of a sovereign 
State. It was a glorious spectacle 
thirty-four States, all ot them white 
people, so far as the Federal character 
was concerned, for though Massa- 
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chusetts and other States had adopted 
mongrelism, and within the State 
limits forced negroes into citizenship, 
the Federal Government remained just 
as Washington and his compatriots 
created it. Nor had the most extreme 
consolidationists ever pres»med to 
touch the status of any individual in 
a sovereign State. That Massachu- 
setts had absolute control. over the 
status and conditions of her own peo- 
ple, was clearly recognized by the 
Dred Scott decision, and had she 
decided that within her own limits 
certain classes should be excluded 
from voting, or that women should be 
the only voters, or that negroes alone 
were eligible as members of the Legis- 
lature, Judge Taney and all other 
sound Democrats, would have said 
that there was no help for it, so long 
as they fulfilled their Federal duties, 
and in their Federal character pre- 
sented only white men at Washington, 
no power on the earth could interfere 
with them. This Federal system or 
this Federal Union of the States, 
faithfully administered, was the most 
perfect and most advanced political 
contrivance the world had ever seen, 
for though it was not charged with 
the highest functions of government 
or with the solutions of any of the 
great political and social preblems of 
our time, and indeed, save in name, 
was not ever necessarily Republican, 
it served as the outer guardian of our 
civilization, and left the States and 
the people of the States perfectly free 
to work out their utmost well-being. 
Strict conformity to its letter as 
well as spirit, with its two great foun- 
dation principles—a white people and 
absolute control of each State over its 
own population,—constantly kept in 
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view, this Federal Union of States 
was as simple and practicable and 
benificent when applied to the whole 
continent, as it was when it embraced 
but thirteen thinly settled States. It 
should be self-evident to Americans, 
but it is just as true historically, that 
the more complete the self-government, 
the more prosperous the people, and 
mainly the prosperity of the American 
people for eighty years, resulted from 
this perfect self-government which left 
every State to regulate its own internal 
affairs, and absolute and sole ruler 
over its own populations. Had the 
whole people given up their State 
governments and formed a National 
Republic in 1788, no doubt they would 
have made great progress, but with 
such an extended Territory, the capa- 
cities of the people would have been 
dwarfed to a certain extent by the 
central powers, even if these always 
truly reflected the will of the majority. 
But the perfect development of self- 
government through the States, their 
actual and absolute control over their 
own affairs and the wants and neces- 
sities of their own populations, while 
the Federal Government guarded them 
externally, was and is the best gov- 
ernment the world ever saw, and capa- 
ble of an indefinite expansion over the 
whole boundless continent. And this 
Government, this Federal Union of the 
States, this “ Union as it was,” was 
supported alone by customs duties, 
and never sent out a tax-gatherer or 
wrung a dollar from the laboring 
classes, from the advent of Jefferson 
in 1800, until the election of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1860. Such then was the 
Union in 1860, and if permitted to 
march forward in the development of 
our civilization without interruption, 
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before this century closed, the Federa- 
tion would probably extend from the 
Northern Lakes to the Equator, and 
contain, perhaps, a hundred millions of 
American Democrats and twenty mil- 
lions of negroes, who in domestic svb- 
ordination and guided ani cared for 
by their masters, would also reach the 
highest development they were capa- 
ble of, and relatively considered, enjoy 
even more happiness than the whites 
theniselves. 

With this mighty population all in 
their normal condition and natural re- 
lation to each other, with the great 
tropical centre of the Continent re- 
stored to industry and production, and 
furnishing all the great staples, cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, etc., so essential to 
the civilization of our times, and con- 
tributing so vastly to the happiness of 
God’s creatures, to the toiling millions 
of the old world as well as the new, 
the American Union should be and 
would be the most benificent as well 
as the grandest power not only of our 
own times but of all times, and com- 
pared with which Greece and Rome, 
and even modern England, would 
needs sink into insignificance. But 
these glorious possibilities have col- 
lapsed ; self-government no longer ex- 
ists in half of the country ; four mil- 
lions of negroes are violently torn 
from their normal condition, and so- 
ciety itself, for the time being, over- 
thrown, the very foundations of the 
Union are torn asunder, and the 
northern people are loaded down with 
a debt even greater than that which 
renders the condition of the laboring 
classes in the old worlds so abject and 
miserable, that it may be doubted if it 
were not better never to have been 


born. Indeed, within the last five 
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years we have traversed a space of 
ruin broader and more terrible than 
Rome did in five hundred years after 
her decline began, and we must in- 
stantly retrace our steps or be lost for- 
ever as anation. The northern States, 
under the lead of madmen, combined 
together in 1860, aud took possession 
of the Federal Government, which 
they were pledged to wield to mon- 
grelize the country ; true, they did not 
design to directly interfere within the 
limits of any State, but they proposed 
to use the prestige and power of the 
government in a way that should 
finally bring about the “ abolition of 
slavery,” as they called the normal 
condition of the negro. 

This was the “mission” of the Lir- 
coln party, abolition of the distinction 
of “color,” and final amalgamation of 
the negro element in our political sys- 
tem ; that is, they sought to transform 
the system founded by Washington 
into a mongrel concern where whites 
and negroes should stand on the same 
level and enjoy “impartial freedom.” 
It was the most tremendous revolution 
ever attempted in human affairs, from 
a white to a mongrel government, from 
&@ government composed of the most 
enlightened and advanced portion of 
the great master race, to hordes of de- 
graded whites, useless negroes, and 
diseased mulattoes, like Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, &c.; in a word, these 
madmen sought to overthrow the sys- 
tem founded by Washington, and set 
up a government of mongrels, and 
whether it was done directly by disre- 
garding self-government in the States, 
or whether the people were to be de- 
bauched, degraded and ruined through 
the patronage of the Central Gov- 
ernment was of little consequence, 
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if the thing were ever accom 
plished. 

Seven of the States seceded and re- 
sumed their sovereignty, and whether 
they had a right to do so or not, asa 
question of expediency, it was a great 
blunder, if not a great crime, to under- 
take to coerce them into submission. 
The Union of these States was so na- 
tural, and so necessary to their pros- 
perity, that a score of secessions would 
have failed had not force been resorted 
to; but in truth the Union was over- 
thrown by the election of Lincoln on 
the principles he represented, for a 
Union of mongrels never did nor never 
can exist on this earth. But the seces- 
sion movement furnished a pretence, 
or excuse, for direct interference, and 
Mr. Lincoln issued his proclamation for 
the “abolition of slavery” within the 
States, and as his armies advanced, 
they carried it into effect, and the re- 
sult is four millions of negroes torn 
from their homes and normal condi- 
tion, and industry, production, in a 
word, society isin ruins from the Po- 
tomac to he Gulf coast. 

The simple but terrible facts are just 
these—to carry out the mad and mon- 
strous Abolition, or mongrel “ idea,” 
the Lincoln party have brought about 
social chaos in the South and loaded 
the laboring classes of the North with 
a debt of four thonsand millions to ac- 
complish this mighty social cataclysis. 
Or in other words, the Abolitionists 
have, for the time being, as absolutely 
destroyed the industrial forces of the 
South as if swallowed up by an earth- 
~ quake, and laid a mortgage of four 
thousand millions on the productive 
forces of the North to accomplish the 
former. Never before, in the history 
of mankind, is there even an approach 
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to this gigantic madness, and yet the: 
madmen persist in their monstrous 
work of equalizing unequal races, and 
President Johnson aloae at this mo- 
ment stands between them and the still 
greater catastrophe of a conflict of 
races, which must end, and only can 
end in their own utter destruction, as 
well as that of the victims of their 
monstrous experiment. To strive to 
reverse the order of nature, and make 
the negro the equal of the white man 
is in itself the most awful and stupen- 
dous crime ever attempted by mortals, 
and when to this is added the means, 
the overthrow of self-government, in 
order to force distant communities to 
practice their theories, then a cas of 
wrong doing, of crime, of sin, is made 
up so gigantic and horrible, that no 
terms in our language can fully ex- 
press it. For even admitting that we 
were @ nation, in the European sense, 
and there was an abstract right in the 
adhering States to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a “Southern Confederacy,” 
this right could only be limited to that 
object, and when accomplished, as de- 
clared by the memorable Congression- 
al declaration, all the rights of the 
States were spontaneously and neces- 
sarily restored. Here then we find our- 
selves, the labor of the South suspended, 
and that of the North mortgaged for 
Four thousand millions, and self-govern- 
ment overthrown in haif of the country! 
What is the remedy for such an awful 
catastrophe? Why, simple enough— 
the restoration of the Union, and the 
re-establishment of its fundamental ba- 
sis, to wit, a homogeneous or white 
people, and the absolute right of each 
State to regulate its own affairs. This 
is the Union, the Union founded by 
Washington, and that secured us such 
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boundless prosperity until the advent 
of Abolitionism, the only Union ever 
practicable or possible in the time to 
come, and the Union we will finally re- 
turn to some day, or lose our nation- 
ality altogether. 

The next thing to be considered is 
the means. How shall we restore this 
Union founded by our fathers, and 
which we are solemnly pledged to 
transmit to our children? These too 
are so simple, that a man may run and 
read them, and though a fool, under- 
stand them. We have only to apply 
the glorious principle of self-govern- 
ment, and permit each State to regu- 
late its cwn affairs, to recover what 
we have lost. Congress itself should 
repeal all its legislation affecting the 
now unrepresented States ; but evenif 
it do not, and each State exercises its 
original, inherent, God-given and in- 
alienable right to rule over its own 
affairs, and to determine the status and 
relations of its own populations, this 
great principle of self-government 
will work out a perfect cure for all the 


national disorders. If Virginia, for ex- 


ample, is permitted to govern herself, 
to enjoy that for which Washington 
fought fur seven long, weary years, 
she, of course, will reject all that has 
been forced on her by Massachusetts 
and other outsiders, and blotting out 
all these intrusive tomfooleries and de 
viltries, the State will spontaneously 
and necessarily restore the fundamen- 
tal basis of the Union, for that is es- 
sential to her prosperity. Of course 
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she will blot out “ West Virginia and 
the Alexandria Constitution,” and all 
other things that are not the offspring. 
of the will of her people, and thus by 
the simple operation of the great Ame- 
rican principle of self-government, Vir- 
ginia will spontaneously resume her 
status of 1788-1860, and become again 
what she always was, one of the grand- 
est pillars of the Union. It will be 
the same with all the States, and no 
matter what the bogus affair that calls 
itself a Congress may do, if Mr. John- 
son will withdraw his troops, and al, 
low the great American principle of 
self-government full scope, all the “ re- 
bel” States will rapidly and sponta~ 
neously resume their constitutional re 

lations to the other States. With the 
restoration of self-government in the 
South, there will be restoration of the 
normal condition of the negro, and 
consequent restoration of production, 
and with this restored industry, even 
the enormous debt, of the North may 
be satisfactorily disposed of some 
way. 

In conclusion, then, the simple but 
most momentous question is just this; 
shall self-government be permitted to 
act in the South for the restoration of 
the Union as it was, or shall this mon- 
strous madness which strives to “ re- 
form” the work of God, and equalize 
unequal races, go on until it works 
out its legitimate results in the total 
extermination of both the Abolitionists 
and their victims from American soil. 
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THE MANIFOLDNESS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AS COMPARED 
WITH OUR OWN. 


Ir is, perhaps, a delusion to think 
the literary facilities of antiquity are 
not to be compared with those of the 
present day, because writing, not print- 
ing, was then the only means of spread- 
ing abroad knowledge. We have been 
led into an error by a comparison of 
the middle ages with our modern pe- 
riod. In those ages, it is true that the 
mind was sluggish, and literature bar- 
ren, and very little was either read or 
written, all being abandoned to the 
poor private inclination of the monk. 
But the true ground of comparison is 
not between the middle ages and the 
present time, but between classical au- 
tiquity and the present time ; that is, 
between the active writing and the ac- 
tive printing eras. We may multiply 
to a greater extent the copies of parti- 
cular works, but we do not issue so 
many works. As far as mere numbers 
go, itis the same thing whether we 
have one work in ten copies, or ten 
works, each in one copy. The number 
of copies of individual works may be 
greater among us, but the number of 
works is less. The inner manifuldness 
of the ancient literature compensated 
for the external expansion of the mo- 
dern. The literary productiveness of 
the ancients was actually greater than 
ours. We know that the Greeks had 
one hundred and fifty comic poets, and 
one thousand five hundred original co- 
medies, and yet these figures, great as 
they may appear, are only such as 


chance has transmitted to us. Who 
can doubt that the same chance has 
thrown into oblivion a still greater 
number? Who imagines that one-half, 
or onc-quarter, or one-tenth of the poeti- 
cal works of the present day will sur- 
vive to the knowledge of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth two thousand years 
from now? We are safe in believing 
that in coming down the stream of 
time from classical antiquity, the num- 
ber of works which have perished is 
far greater than those which have sur- 
vived? Where on earth is the litera- 


ture that can count the writers of its 
history, as Rome could hers, by the 
thousands? Dionysius, of Halicarnas- 
sus, after speaking of great numbers, 
adds the expression, murion allon, i.e., 


ten thousand others. Where is now 
to be heard of a library like that of 
Alexandria, which contained seven 
hundred thousand volumes? And we 
must consider that this enormous num- 
ber existed before the Roman litera- 
ture had been developed, and when the 
Greek was confined to itself. Our pre- 
sent great libraries do not number a 
half or a quarter this vast amount, and 
yet they are recruited from the litera- 
tere of the whole world. It may be 
said that many of the ancient volumes 
or rolls were small; but have we no 
trifling volumes and no thin pamphlets 
published, and collected in our libra- 
ries? Besides, there were many thick 
books in antiquity. The works of Ho 
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mer, of Livy, and the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid we know were each contained 
in a single volume, (though ro doubt 
also in other and more extended forms, ) 
while with us it is not an uncommon 
thing to have an edition of these au- 
thors spread over six, twelve and even 
sixteen volumes each. Pignot calcu- 
lates that the Alexandrian library 
would have been contained in about 
thirty or forty thousand of the great 
English folio volumes ; but even this 
would surely demand more than the li- 
terature of any modern nation could 
supply. 

Another element of publicity, come 
mon in ancient times, but which has 
nearly disappeared in ours, must nut 
be omitted in a consideration of the 
extent to which the productions of 
mind were diffused among the commu- 
nity. This was the recitation of works 
before they were published, or which 
never were published. This took place, 
at first, in the house of the author, to 
a few of his most intimate friends. By 
degrees the circle enlarged, and the 
place was more public. Recitations 
were held in the public baths and gar- 
dens, and the people were admitted 
gratuitously. The time and place of 
these meetings was made known by 
particular invitations, by programmes, 
or public announcements. These were 
the subject of great discussion and in- 
terest. The works were often heard 
here in their most perfect form, before 
any censorship had clipped them of 
any of their freedom. Here the politi- 
cal principles, or the bold language, 
which were often cut out of the pub- 
lished work, were given forth fearless- 
ly, and every point was caught up 
eagerly, carried from mouth to mouth, 
and spread abroad among the people. 
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Thus, in the reign of Vespasian, we 
hear of Maternus reading his tragedy 
of Cato, when forgetting his position 
as the subject of monarchy, he let flow 
that roll of his republicanism unreser- 
vedly, the whole city was full of it, 
and the court of the monarch dis- 
pleased. . 
When the works issued from the of- 
fices of the copyists, they were circu- 
lated in greater numbers from the ex- 
pectation and interest excited by these 
public readings. Martial boasts that 
his epigrams were in everybody’s 
hands ; and who can doubt that both 
his epigrazas and the odes and satires 
of Horace must have been exceedingly 
popular, and circulated in hundreds of 
thousands of copies? Indeed where 
we have any notices at all of numbers, 
they indicate very large circulations. 
Augustus, according to Suetonius, con- 
fiscated no less than twenty thousand 
copies of the Pseudo-Sibyls, and as 
this number is preserved to us by 
chance, the number of confiscated must 
have been but a small part of the num- 
ber copied off, because they had been 
for a good while in unimpeded circula- 
tion. Again, there was a little stupid 
memoir, of which Pliny speaks, and he 
chances to mention the number of co- 
pies made, which was one thousand ; 
with us four hundred or five hundred 
would,be thonght quite a sufficient 
number of such a thing. The tran- 
scribers themselves, a highly culti- 
vated set of men, formed no sinall nor 
unimportant part of the intelligent 
reading public. Every great family 
had its staff of readers and copyers, 
male and female, its anagoste, its libra- 
rii, and librarie. Most of these were 
slaves, or freedmen, educated most 
carefully for the express purpose, pos- 
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sessed of intelligent minds, and quick, 
neat, and intelligent hands. (For the 
benefit of such men as Mr. Sumner, we 
will remark that they of course were 
not negroes.) They cost little but 
their support. A hundred of them 
might write from the dictation of one. 
These might take, for instance, the se- 
cond book of Martial, which would 
take, say an hour to transcribe. One 
hundred copyists at work ten hours 
would give a thousand copies as the 
result of one day. ‘This expedition 
might, when required, be increased by 
stenography, in which the copyists 
were usually well versed, Indeed, 


abbreviations, understood by the read- 
‘ers as well as the writers, were very 
common, and it was only the most 
splendid editions that were written out 
in full. - In the very process of trans- 
cribing, more persons became informed 


of the contents of a work than is the 
case by means of printing with us; 
for while we have only one or two per- 
sons in an office, the correctors of the 
press, becoming acquainted with the 
entire work in hand, with the ancients 
there would be thousands and tens of 
thousands of cultivated men, becom- 
ing, as copyists, acquainted with all 
the choice literature of the age. 

The facility and expedition of the 
copyist’s labor, the absence of any 
law of copyright, and the extensive 
demand, combined to render works 
very cheap, which again added to the 
circulation. Martial tells us that he 
could get his works bound in purple 
for five denarw, or about sixty-five 
cents. If we reflect upon the small 
number of books generally possessed 
by our poor poets, and yet leara that 
Perseus, who died young, had a. libra- 
ry of seven hundred volumes, how 
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many do we think that Pliny must 
have had, whose labors required the 
use of thousands of books? The gram- 
marian, Epaphroditus, had, we are told, 
thirty thousand books, and Sammonius 
Severus had sixty thousand. Seneca 
speaks of a library which was so vast 
that the entire life of the possessor 
would hardly be sufficient to read 
through the catalogue. There were 
many great libraries at Rome, and also 
in the smaller towns of the empire. 
If we wonder where the time came 
from for any proportionate use of these 
extensive facilities for reading, we 
must remember the amount of leisure 
at the command of lettered and official 
people, as compared with the more ac- 
tive, busy public, and often political 
life led by the moderns. The Romans 
had most of their work done by slaves, 
aud had more leisure ‘as well as more 
money for books. The mest intellec- 
tual and cultivated age of Rome, the 
Augustian, an age which produced 
more great men than any other the 
world has ever witnessed, was also an 
age when the institution of slavery 
was at its highest point of practical 
operation. The greatest poets, orators, 
statesmen, historians, philosophers, 
heroes and generals this world has 
ever seen, came out of the bosom of 
society that had, on an average, three 
slaves to one freeman. 

The number of booksellers whose 
names have come down to us is ano- 
ther proof of the activity of the trade 
in ancient times. There were the bro- 
thers Sosius, for example, Horace’s 
publishers, whose shop was in the Ar- 
giletum, near the temple of Vertum- 
nus ; Typho, the publisher of Martial 
and Quinetilian ; Dorus, the publisher 
of the works of Livy and Cicero, in 
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the time of Nero. Atticus, a friend of 
Cicero, was a famous bookseller, who 
employed the whole body of his slaves 
in writing. In his workshop were col- 
lected, as in our modern printing-offices, 
all sorts of workmen, some engaged 
in preparing the paper and other mate- 
rials, and in repairing the instruments; 
others in multiplying and correcting 
copies ; others in skillfully rolling up 
the finished books, and completing them 


‘with covers, titles, and other custom- 


ary ornaments. Wecould givea great 
number of famous publishers whose 
names have come down to us, all show- 
ing that the publishing business was 
among the most popular, if not profit- 
able trades driven in the classic days 
of Greece and Rome. 

The character of ancient books, as 
compared with the modern, must some- 
time be the subject of another article; 
our purpose, at present, being only to 
give a general idea of the works, and 
of the facility for acquiring knowledge 
enjoyed by the citizens of those early 
commonwealths, as viewed in contrast 
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with our own time. In the number of 
those who rose to the dignity of author- 
ship, those times certainly far excelled 
our own. We are in the habit of boast- 
ing of our age; but where are the 
authors of the present day for whose 
society we would quit the company, if 
we had it, of such names as Cicero, 
Pliny, Livy, Horace, Martial, Virgil, 
Juvenal, Lucian, Lucan, Homer, Aris- 
totle, Plato, Anacreon, Sophocles, Epic- 
tetus, Aristophanes, and a hundred 
others, who, after the decay of two or 
three thousand years, are still the un- 
exhausted fountains of wisdom, and 
the confessed models of the literary 
art? If we study eloquence, we must 


go back to Demosthenes. If we would - 


form a style for history, we must study 
Tacitus, Pliny, Livy, and Thuycidides, 
If we want to accustom ourselves to 
habits of analysis and philosuphy, our 
education is never finished without 
Plato, Aristotle, and Theophrastus. So 
there is no department of literature of 
which we do not find the great model 
in the works of classic antiquity, 
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Onr life is but a winter's day, 
Some only breaktast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 

vi The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large 1s the debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
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LINES FOR AN INFANT'S TOMB-STONE, 


The storm that breaks the winter sky, 
No more disturbs his deep repose 

Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose. 
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« And whisper whence they stole these balmy spoils.”—Mizron. 


No. L. 

This extract is from one of Milton’s 

finest passages : 
‘“‘Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they 
stole 

Those balmy spoils.” 


But he does not whisper whence he 
stole that balmy spoil—sweet Shaks- 
peare. But then the most uncultivated 
boor, in expressing his own thoughts, 
might be accused of plagiarism, of 
stealing from Shakspeare, who fore- 
stalled all thought : 


‘That strain again, it bath a dying fall ; 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet South 
That breaks upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odor.” 

I have aright to inhale the fragrance 
that the sweet South steals and bears 
to me ; and as corresponding to that 
sense throngh which I became acquaint- 
ed with perfumes, I have a faculty of 
soul through which I perceive the aro- 
ma of poetry ; I certainly have a right, 
nay, it is my duty, toinhale it. Though 
no poet myself, I love poetry. whether 
it comes to me like mingled perfume 
that “Titania breathed as she lay on 
the bank, 

“Quite over-canopied with luscious wood- 


bine, 
With sweet musk roses and eglantine,” 


so thatI cannot tell whence it was 
borne to me, or whether gentle gales 
“whisper whence they stole those 
balmy spoils.” But most of all I love 
to snuff the fragrance of that rare po- 
etry on which are the cobwebs of age. 
It seems as though the rich and rare 
old time had been but just uncorked 
for me, it is just suited to my olfacto- 
ries. To drop the figure, it touches 
my individuality as if it had been sent 
down through the ages to my indivi- 
dual soul ; as if my Jiéile soul had been 
the largest at which it was aimed, or 
the goal for which it was started. 

That which is apparently most eva- 
nescent is sometimes the most lasting. 
“The enduring odor of musk is as- 
tonishing ; when Justinian, in 538, re- 
built what is now the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, the mortar was charged with 
musk, and to this very day the atmos- 
phere is filled with the odor. Thus it 
is with the odor of true poetry, whe- 
ther it impregnates the solid masonry 
of prose, or is borne from the violet 
bank of verse. 

Do you love poetry? or rather have 
you a@ perception of it, do you know it ? 
If not, you have olfactories only for 
roast-beef, and the steam from the 
kitchen-range ; and the atmosphere 
freighted with nature’s perfumes, 
sweeps by you unheeded. If you have 
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a perception of it, how is your life 
enriched ; for poetry is everywhere ; 
it pervades all space, and permeates 
all matter and spirit, Wherever there 
is a truth, scientific or mathematical, 
there is poetry. Beneath our feet, 
over our heads, in the mechanism of 
our bodies, and within our souls, there 
is poetry. 

“Tn St. Agnus’ Church (Rome) bas- 
reliefs turned face downwards, serve 
to pave a stair-case, no one troubling 
himself to ascertain what they may 
represent.” 

This glorious temple of ours is paved 
with bas-reliefs turned face upwards, 
and scarcely any one troubles himself 
to ascertain what they represent. 

And its magnificent dome, through 
which sometimes, as through the dome 
of St. Peter’s, the pure white light 
streams, and sometimes through stained 
panes more gorgeous than any through 
which enters the “ dim religious light” 
of grand old cathedrals; the great 
mass of humanity but look up to it to 
see if the day will be fair or foul, that 
they may plow, sow and reap, and 
continue their material existence. The 
“ everlasting hills” are but barriers to 
their journeyings, and boundaries to 
their horizon. Night, with one hand 
flinging a pall over earth, with the 
other removing the veil from the face 
of the “sweet heavens,” her office to 
them is to remind them that it is time 
to stop work and go to sleep; or to 
awake them to revels and debauch- 
ing,” 

Stupid manf think you that God 
has written poetry on the earth, in the 
heavens, everywhere, to be thus dis- 
regardad? What idea can you form 
of Him? What: are your notions of 
~Meaven? And your Bible, one would 


* 


think that you wonld prefer the 
“ Shorter Catechism” to it. 

There is the sublimest poetry ina 
mathematical truth—in its sweep into 
limitless space—in the immense advan- 
tage that it gives to the mind of man, 
enabling it to pass over regions, only 
winged through by Cherubim and 
Seraphim. There is something sub- 
lime in the immutability, and univer- 
sality of application of every mathe- 
matical truth. 

Poetry, whither shall we flee from 
its presence? Where God is not, 
there alone is not Poetry. 

NO. Il 

“There are some opinions in which 
@ man should stand neutral, without 
engaging his assent to one side or the 
other. Such a hovering faith as this, 
which refuses to settle on any deter- 
mination, is absolutely necessary in a 
mind that is careful to avoid errors 
and prepossessions, when the argu- 
ments press equally on both sides in 
matters that are indifferent to us, the 
safest method is to give up ourselves 
to neither.” 

This sentiment is well enough for 
the “ Aticus,” who “damns with faint 
praise,” whose full-length portrait Pope 
has drawn with a few masterly strokes; 
but it does not suit us. I am not one 
of those who pride themselves on 
being above “the errors and prepos 
sessions” of the common herd; who 
can look on both sides, and give a 
preference to neither, unless their per- 
sonal safety demand a decision. Any 
one of these on-the-fence men, were a 
mad bull after him, or a mad mob, 


“would be able to decide as to which 


side it would be best to leap. I do not 
stop to consider which is the safer 
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side, but which is the right side. The 
arguments uever to me “ press equally 
on both sides ;” the “two bundles of 
hay” are never exactly alike, and if 
they were, I am no ass, and could 
make an election. I can’t attend a 
country debating society, in which 
such questions as this are distussed, 
“ Who was the greater man, Washing- 
ton or Columbus ;” etc., etc., but in 
my own mind, I take sides? I can’t see 
two men fighting in the streets, or 
even two dogs, but I take sides. I 
must confess I am not always strictly 
impartial ; if it is my dog and another, 
I always side with my dog. 

The truth is, we can’t remain neutral 
in regard to most matters ; for how- 
ever indifferent to us they may seem, 
they some time in our life assume an 
impoitance to us or those around us, 
an importance in themselves, or in 
their connection—for nothing stands 
by itself—and, if we would not be 
crushed between contending parties, 
or trampled under foot, we must main- 
tain an “ armed neutrality,” and then 
it will not be long before we will be 
engaged on one side or the other. I 
don’t care how peaceable or cowardly 
you may be, or, to soften it after the 


manner of “Falstaff,” how mvs of | 


that “better part of valor,” discretion, 
you may have ; the safest way is to 
fight your way through this world. 
You must take blows if you do not 
give them ; neufral you may be, and 
the missile intended for another may 
hit you. Better be a “Don Quixote” 
than a “Sancho Panza ;” poor “ San. 
cho” says: “I am no knight-errant, 
nor ever mean to be one, yet, of all 
our mishaps, the greater part still 
falls to my share.” Here I would 
make a remark, by way of caution ; 
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we may, from motives of interest or 
policy, be engaged on one side—like 
mercenary troops—till we imagine we 
are fighting for the right. 

Every inquirer after truth must for 
a short time be neutral, but no sincere 
inquirer need long remain so. There 
will always be something to guide him 
into the right path. The savage of 
the western prairies has no compass ; 
yet there is a plant whose leaves all 
point to the north to guide him ; it is 
true he must intently examine the 
ground. He, too, has no Bible, but by 
looking well to his footsteps, he may, 
by a meandering path, reach the 
wished-for goal. 

Neutrality is a bar to all self-im- 
provement ; a noble Christian charac- 
ter may be built on a sincere, fixed 
belief, though that belief may be a 
conglomerate of truth and error. But 
an unsettled faith, that neither receives 
nor rejects anything, why you may as 
well attempt to found a tower on a 
rocking-stone, as attempt to build a 
Christian character on such a faith. 
Neutrality is a great retarder.of ad- 
vancement in science. The mere ama- 
teur, who examines all opinions, adopt- 


_ing none, makes no new discoveries. 


It is better to adopt or form an incor- 
rect opinion than none at all ; chimer- 
as have been serviceable to the world ; 
“It is,” says Comte, “to the chimeras 
of astrology and alchemy, that we 
owe the long series of observations 
and experiments on which our positive 
science is based.” 

The man who adopts for his motto 
that of the no-party newspaper, “neutral 
in Politics and Religion,” must be but 
a shallow or cowardly thinker. There 
are some general principles he must 
receive ; perhaps he is biased in his 
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choice of these by prejudice, education, 
or mental constitution, an inevitable 
consequence of which principles are 
others which a logical mind must ac- 
cept. I confess I am an extremest ; I 
am not afraid to follow any principle 
I receive to its logical consequences. 
I cannot select, here and there, what 
pleases me, as an article of faith, re- 
jecting all that shocks my prejudices, 
or is counter to my inclinations, any 
more than having proved the first pro- 
position of Euclid, I can reject others 
depending on it. I am very careful 
what I receive as an axiom on which 
to found my first proposition. * * * 
“Neutral in politics ;” you wish no 
office ; why should you trouble yourself 
about politics? Yet you call yourself 
a patriot; have a sort of Fourth of 
July patriotism, that vents itself in 
boastings of “the best Government 
the world ever saw,” etc., etc. You 
are a no-party man; yet the parties 
are based on entirely different princi- 
ples. The collision of these principles 
has nearly wrecked your much-loved 
country ; its best-settled institutions 
have tottered to their base ; is fate is 
not yet decided. If, as certainly is 
true, “ideas govern the world or throw 
it into chaos ; all social mechanism 
rests on opinion :” how can you be 
neutral in politics? There has been 
the “ bridal dawn of thunder-peals” as 
“thought wedded fact,” and yet you 
are “neutral in politics.” Such as you 
have ever been the worst enemies of 
freedom. Neutral while the Rulers 
took the little step aside from the Law 
and the Constitutior, which, by the 
ever-widening divergence of precedent 
after precedent, resulted in despotism. 
Neuturl while gradually enormous bur. 


dens were fastened on the people. You 
are the men of whom tyrants have no 
fear. ‘‘Sleek-headed men, and such as 
sleep o’nights. Yond’ Cassius has a 
lean and hungry look. He thinks too 
much ; such men are dangerous.” 

“Neutral in religion.” The men 
who are neutral in religion are often 
fanatics in politics. Whatever may 
be the religious opinions, or private 
morals of a man, if he adopts their 
one idea he is a saint ; if he rides their 
hobby, he can’t ride to the devil. 

Neutral in religion! as the great 
founder of our religion cried, “It is 
finished ;” the earth shook, the veil of 
of the Temple was rent in twain, the 
dead arose; yet you are neutral, 
When He came into this world, the 
poor babe in the manger, a star moved 
with stately step over the heavenly 
plain and stood over His cradle, that 
the “ wise men of the East,” wiser than 
you, might know where he lay, yet you 
are neutral. , 

The truth is, there are men who 
haven’t soul enough to be anything 
but neutral. They will hear the 
mother that bore them slandered, and 
not resent it. They will stand by 
while the friend, that has stuck Closer 
to them than a brother, is maligned ; 
and they “don’t want to mix them- 
selves up with other men’s quarrels.” 
This neutrality is the most contempti- 
ble cowardice, and those professing it 
will never be obliged to wear a mask 
as did Roelk van Deest, to hide the 
scars received in the face in battling 
for the right. A mask many of them 
wear ; but it is of the kind mentioned 
by Shakspeare ; they hide their visage 
“in smiles and affability.” 
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OBITUARY OF A SOUTHERN HOME, 


Ow the line of railroad leading from 
Charleston to Savannah, some twenty 
miles from the firstnmamed city, the 
eye of the traveler, wearied with the 
monotonous scenery, the everlasting 
pine forest and unsightly station-houses, 
rested with satisfaction upon the plea- 
sant view there presented of a south- 
ern planter’s homestead, the fence of 
delicate tracery, enclosing without con- 
cealing the picture within. The ma- 
jestic oaks, whose interlacing boughs 
formed a grand archway to the pic- 
turesque house, with its white columns 
and green lattices. The soft verdure 
ever present on either side. The tall 
magndlias standing like sentinels. The 
smiling, peaceful beauty of the whole 
scene, charmed and elicited the admir- 
ation of every passer by—the rude, 
rough man, alike with the traveler of 
fastidious taste ; and, in truth, it was a 
goodly sight, a pleasant, happy home- 
stead, where for generations a family 
had lived enjoying their own “ vine 
and fig tree.” The dwelling was seated 
in a garden, which flung its fragrance 
prodigally around, and in the balmy 
spring-time, one inhaled there the very 
essence of flowers; from the veranda, 
at the back upon which clambered the 
yellow jesamine, woodbine and rose, 
you stepped into a quaint, terraced 
garden, staid, stately, and eighty years 
old, where orange and cedar hedges, 
holly and cassina walks lead to a fresh 
pond with a green islet crowned with 
honey-suckles in its centre, and where 
delicious trout aud bream did sport, 
furnishing sport to the skillful angler. 


Looking back, there was the kitchen 
with its capacious chimney, where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the ox was roast- 
ed whole in the good old colonial times, 
in the days of Queen Charlotte, of 
blessed memory ! when the people be- 
lieved in their Goverament and were 
happy! Now, despite the many din- 
ners cooked therein, there was no 
savors of roast beef about the kitchen, 
and modern ideas were not shocked by 
the immensity of the chimney ; ivy and 
other creepers covered it, whilst roses 
peeped out from the sunmitt—aste hav- 
ing converted it into a flower-stand. 
Ou one side of the dwelling, walks 
lead to a summer-house, on the other 
to a billiard-room, seated also in a gar. 
den, with fanciful, graceful beds and 
winding paths, taking you to an or- 
chard, which in bloom, lent a glow to 
the whole landscape. Such as I have 
attempted to picture it was this home 
in February, 1865. The inmates, 
ladies and little children, warned to 
leave by the approaching evacuation 
of the line of railroad and the city of 
Charleston, postponed and lingered as 
long as possible. The sound of cannon 
had become familiar to their ears and 
brought no terror with it. The rat- 
tling of the window sashes might 
startle them from their midnight slum- 
ber for a moment, but’ for a moment 
only, for there “men in grey” were 
between them and the foe. Poor fel- 
lows! Hungry and cold often, but 
staunch and true! Now, they passed 
and repassed on that road, rushing by 
with loud cheers to the fight, hundreds 
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to meet thousands, one day at Poco- 
taligo, the next on James Island! At 
last the fiat had gone forth. The road 
could no longer be held. Sherman with 
his host, a hundred thousand strong, 
was fast hemming in Charleston, and 
the city and country so long and so 
gallantly beld must be yielded. Happy 
homes were left with aching hearts, 
the dwellers therein going out house- 
less refugees, some to friends and 
comfort, others to coldness and bitter, 
biting want! History will tell of the 
evacuation of Charleston and the en- 
trance of the “ Union Army,” but bis- 
tory may not tell of the sacking and 
burning of the nnresisting surround- 
ing country. Charleston, the coveted 
prize, was in their hands. New Eng- 
land smiled, and roasted in imagina- 
tion, as she once did witches in reality, 
the guilty inhabitants. Was it a New 
Englander (let us hope it was) who 
led the destroying army, which travel- 
ed so leisurely the week after the 
evacuation, seeking out the pleasant 
places, and doing the “ Union cause” 
such goodly service, endearing it to 
the hearts of many, aye, burning it 
into their memories? With this mon- 
grel command cf whites and blacks, 
he visited the homestead I have de- 
scribed? he entered that grand old 
avenue, and was met by the servant 
in charge, who plead for his mistresses 
home, but plead in vain. She had left 
before his army; had she remained to 
meet it her home would have been 
safe. The Volonel said she had left, 
rather than endure the ignominy of re- 
ceiving, perchance pleading the mercy 
and protection of her own runaway 
slaves, dressed in the Federal uniform. 
(A lady friend, the grand-daughter of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, remained at her home in the 
neighborhood, and met this gal'ant 
army. They gave her fifteen minutes 
notice, and burnt her house with all it 
contained !) In the British revolution 
this homestead was occupied, it is true, 
by the grandmother of the owner, but 
British officers protected her, and the 
country was not given up, as in this 
case, to bands of savage black guerril- 
las in the harvest of destruction ! 
Col. was not insensible to beauty; 
he selected this place as his head-quar- 
ters, and sent out from hence, squads 
to and fro, to*seek out what they 
might take and what destroy. He en- 
tered the house, sat in the old hall, and 
looked out upon the giant oaks and 
the budding spring ; sat where for 
more tan a century had sat, the wise 
and good, the learned, the witty, the 
pure and beautiful! Poor old hall? 
if aught inanimate could speak, thou 
wouldst have spoken then, and tried to 
touch the soul of that invader of 
women’s homes ; but vuice there was 
none, to reach that impenetrable region, 
and the aristocratic homes of the 
slave-holders must perish with the in- 
stitution—Massachusetts willed it ! 

Calmly and beautifully the sun rose 
on that February morning, but the 
lurid flame and smoke from twenty 
burning buildings hid his beams 
from these workers in the holy Unic= 
cause, who sat in the avenue enjoying 
the scene the fire burnt too quickly, 
They cast in their chairs to feed the 
dying embers, mounted their horses 
and left for other triumphs ! 

The railroad is being rebuilt, and 
the traveler looking out for the well- 
remembered spot, sees a fenceless, 
tangled, overgrown, deserted place, 
crumbling walls and stacks of chim- 
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neys, where owls hoot and bats flap 
their wings. This is all that remains 
of the pleasant homestead. Memory 
alone can recall it, and the tale of its 
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wanton destruction will be told by the 
lisping boy of to-day, to his children’s 
children ! 

Canrouina. 
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STEELE’S DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Tae amiable qualities of Sir Richard 
Steele were universally acknowledged 
by his cotemporaries ; yet they failed 
to procure him that greatest of all per- 
sonal enjoyments—comfort at home. 
He had for his wife (his second wife) a 
lady difficult to please, or rather, whom 
there was no pleasing ; beautiful yet 
cold, proud of his devotedness to her 
service, yet without that tender con- 
sideration for his happiness, which re- 
spect for his genius ought to and real 
‘affection for him would have inspired. 
She appears to have been of that 
sort of wives who love for their own 
sakes alone, and who can be very 
angels as long as every thing is hea- 
venly around them, but who are no 
sooner touched by the shafts of adver- 
sity, than they become angry with 
their lot, and, instead of dividirg 
griefs with their husbands, which 
Cicero takes to be the quintessence of 
connubial friendship, grow as angry 
with them as if it were in their power 
to ordain them a life of perpetual sun- 
shine. What a helpmate for a man of 
such variable fortunes as Steele! al- 
ternately the most flourishing and the 
most needy of men, now rolling in 
abundance, and the next day paying 
with a pamphlet for his tavern score | 
Steele strove not however with his 
destiny, and submitted to become what 
is vulgarly called a very hen-pecked 


husband, The following specimens of 
the sort of letters which he was in 
the habit of dispatching to his imper- 
ious beauty, whenever business or 
pleasure detained him from home, must 
induce at once pity for the writer, and 
admiration of that genius which could 
give so much grace to so contemptible 
a thraldom ; 
Oct. 16th, 1707. 

Dearest Berne on EaRtH : . 

Pardon me if you do not see me till eleven 
o’clock ; having met a schoolfellow from In- 
dia, by whom | am to be informed in things 
this night which immediately concern your 


obedient husband, 
Ricuarp Sreerz. 


Dec. 8th, 1707. 
Dear RviEr: 

I cannot wait upon you to-day at Tampton 
Court. I have the West Indian business on 
my hands,* and find very much to be done 
before Thursday’s post. I shall dine at our 
table at court, where the bearer knows how 
to come to me with any orders for your obe= 
dient husband, and most humble servant, 

Rice. STEELE 


To Mas, Stextz. 


Dec. 22d, 1707. 
My pear, DEAR WirE: 

I write to let you know I do not come 
home to dinner, been obliged to attend some 
business abroad, of which I shall give you 
an account (when I see you in the evening), 
as becomes your dutiful and obedient hus- 
band, Ricu.. Sterue. 





* The plantation in Barbadoes, left to Steele by 
his first wife, 
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Devi. Tavern, TzMPiE-Bar, 


Jan. 3d, 1707-8. 
Dear Prue: 

I have partly succeeded in my business 
to-day, and inclose two guineas as earnest of 
more. Dear Prue, I cannot come home to 
dinner. I languish after your welfare, and 
will never be a moment careless more. 

Your faithful husband, 
Ric. STEELE. 

Send me word you have received this, 


ExkzvEn at Nicut, 
Jan. 5th, 1707-8. 
Dear Prove: 

I was going home two hours ago, but was 
met by Mr. Griffith, who has kept me ever 
since, meeting me as he came from Mr. Lam- 
bert’s I will come within a pint of wine. 

We drink your health, and Mr. Griffith is 
your servant, 

Ricu. STExxz. 


Lorp SunDERLAND’s Orrice, May 
19th, 1708, Eleven o’clock. 


Dear Prue: 


I desire of you to get the coach and your- 
self ready as soon as you can conveniently, 
and call for me here, from whence we will go 
and spend some time together in the fresh 
air in free conference. Let my best perriwig 
be put in the coach-box, and my new shoes, 
for it is a comfort to be well-dressed and in 
agreeable company. You are vital life to 
your obliged, affectionate husband, and hum- 
ble servant, 

Ricu. STEELE. 


Sr. James’s, GENTLEMEN USHERS’ 
Tasix, May 24th, 1708. 


My Dear Prue: 

I cannot dine at home, but am in haste to 
speak with one about business of moment. 
Dear Prue, be cheerful, for I am in pursuit 
of what will be good news to you. 

I am, your most affectionate, obliged hus- 
band, 

Ricu. STEELE. 

Think of going with me this afternoon. 
Dear PRUE: 


I shall be at the office exactly at seven, in 
hopes of seeing the beautifulest object that 
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can present itself to my eyes—your fair self, 
Pray be well dressed. 
Your obedient servant, and affectionate 
husband, 
Ricn. STE xz. 
We shall stay in town. 


June 5th, 1708, 
Dear Prue: 

What you would have me do, I know not, 
All that my fortune will compass you shall 
always enjoy, and have nobody near you that 
you do not like, except I am myself disap- 
proved by you, for being devotedly your obe 
dient servant, 

Ricu. STEELE, 

I shall not come home till night. 


August 28th, 1708, 
DEAR PRUE: 

The afternoon coach shall bring you £10, 
Your letters show you are passionately in 
love with me : but we must take our portion 
of life as it runs without repining; and I 
consider, that good-nature, added to that 
beautiful form God has given you. would 
make a happiness too great for human life. 

Your most obliged husband and humble 
servant, 

Ricu. STEELE. 


August 30th, 1708. 
DEAR PRUE : 

I sent £10 by the afternoon coach of Satur- 
day, and hope you ‘received it safe. ‘The 
manner in which you write to me, might, 
perhaps, to another, look like neglect and 
want of love ; but I will not understand it 
so, and take it to be only the uneasiness of a 
doating fondness which cannot bear my ab- 
sence without disdain. 

I hope we shall never be so long asunder 
more, for it is not in your power to make me 
ctherwise than your aifectionate, faithful, and 
tender husband, 

Ricu. STEELE. 


What a peep these brief notes give 
us into the domestic life of one of the 
greatest ornaments ot English litera 
ture in the last century | 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WADE HAMPTON. 


ue portrait we give of Gen. Hamp- 
ton in this number of The Old Guard, 
is pronounced excellent, by those who 
have the pleasure to know him, Gen. 
Hampton is a native of South Caro- 
lina, and his name is one of the most 
ancient and honored in the history of 
that State. His grandfather, Gen. 
Wade Hampton, was a gallant cfficer 
in the Revolution which gained our in- 
dependence, and was one of the most 
eminent and respected citizens of South 
Carolina, in those days. His father, 
Col. Wade Hampton, was a distin- 
guished officer in the war of 1812. 
He was an aid-de-camp to Gen. Jack- 
son at the memorable battle of New 
Orleans. ‘The present Gen. Wade 
Hampton is a worthy descendant of 
this patriotic Revolutionary stock. Be- 
fore the war, he was considered one of 
the wealthiest men in the State of 
South Carolina, As a man and a citi- 
zen none stood above him in the esti- 
mation of his fellow citizens. He had 
served with distinction in both branches 
of the Legislature of his State. All 
his surroundings were those of a gen- 
tleman of culture and honor. His first 
wife was a daughter of General F. P. 
Pieston, of Virgina, and after the 
death of this most estimable and beau- 
tiful lady, he married a daughter of 
the celebrated Gov. McDuffie, of South 
Carolina. He owned the greatest 
number of negroes of any gentleman in 
the State, and was distinguished as 
the most humane and indulgent of men 
in the management of his servants. 

When the tidings of the invasion of 
Virginia by the Aboliticn army reached 
him, he instantly raised a legion of six 
companies of infantry, and marched 


forth as their Colonel to meet the in- 
vaders. So suddenly did he get his 
legion in the field, that he was present 
and bore a gallant part in the first bat- 
tle of Manassas or Bull Run. His horse 
was shot dead under him, and he was 
severely wounded in the head, after 
fighting some time on foot with a rifle. 
In nearly all the battles of the Penin. 
sula, Gen. Hampton was ever among 
the first in the fight. At the battle of 
Seven Pines, he lost, in killed and 
wounded, more than half of his com- 
mand, and he was himself again se- 
verely wounded. After the terrible 
battle of Gaines’ Mill, where he per- 
formed miracles of valor, he was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General of Cavalry, 
and was afterwards with Gen. Stuart 
in all his memorable deeds of daring. 
While the Confederate army occupied 
Chambersburg, Gen. Hampton was 
appointed military governor, and to 
this day, the candid inhabitants of that 
place admit that they suffered a hun- 
dred fold less from the presence of the 
Confederates than they afterwards did 
while their places were occupied by the 
so-called Union army. At the battle 
of Gettysburg, Gen. Hampton was 
three times wounded so badly that he 
had some for time to be absent frem his 
command. For his many brave deeds, 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
General. Gen. Hampton’s residence at 
Columbia, South Carolina, was known 
both in Europe and America as the 
abode of splendid hospitality, and as 
one of the most superb residences in 
the United States. But this splendid 
abode of hospitality, refinement, luxury 
and art, was burnt to ashes by Sher- 
man’s marauding and plundering army. 











CaMPAIGN oF THE AnMy OF THE Poromac. A 
Critical History of Operations in Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, from the com- 
mencement to the close of the War, 1861-5. 
By William Swinton. New York: Charles 
B. Richardson. 1866. 


The author of this book was the war cor- 
respondent of the New York Daily Times, 
and was, we believe, considered the ablest of 
all the army correspondents of the North. 
His letters attracted attention, not only for 
the ability with which they were writ- 
ten, but also for their apparent can- 
dor and fairness. The greater part of the 
materials for this history were gathered by 
the author’s own hand, out of the battles as 
they occurred. But the pages show that he 
has since fortified himself by interviews with 
many of the Confederate commanders, and 
has obtained from them statements of their 
own plans in most of the great battles. 
With the exception of occasional praise be- 
stowed upon such a worthless stick of hu- 
manity as Gen. Wadsworth, the book ap- 
pears to be entirely free of everything like 
sectional partiality and favoriteism. It is 
the first and only complete history of the 
Army of the Potomac. It can never have a 
rival, because none is needed, and because 
no better book on the subject can be written. 

Mr. Swinton does not attempt to hide Gen. 
Grant’s entire lack of nearly all the qualities 
of agreat general. Strategy and maneuvering 
in battles, Grant wholly ignores, relying 
simply upon mere brute momentum—a 
thing that may do where a general has an 
army six or seven times larger than the ene- 
my, and where no value is set upon human 
life. But that is not generalship. Speaking 
of Grant’s defeat at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, our author says: “He made little ac- 
count of those acts that accomplish results 
by the direction and combination of forces ; 
for at this period he avowedly despised man- 
euvering. His reliance was exclusively on 
the application of brute masses, in rapid 
end remorseless blows, or, as he himself 
plrased it, in ‘hammering continuously.’” 
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This language sounds a good deal more like 
a blacksmith than like a general. In com- 
menting on this phrase, Mr. Swinton says : 
**It now appeared, however, that the ham- 
mer would, itself, break on the anvil.” Ina 
note he says : ‘‘Shortly before the opening of 
the Rapidan campaign, Gen. Meade, in a 
conversation with the Lieutenant-General, 
was telling him that he proposed to ‘man- 
euver’ thus and so; whereupon Gen. Grant 
stopped him at the word ‘maneuver,’ and 
and said, ‘ Oh, I never maneuver.’” Our au- 
thor well adds, ‘‘The battle of the Wilder- 
ness can hardly be understood, save as the 
act ofa commander who ‘never maneuvered.’’ 
When Gen. Grant commanded the army be- 
fore Vicksburg, and after he had hurled 
many thousands of brave soldiers to a per- 
fectly useless death, Gen. McPherson spoke 
of the importance of a little strategy, to 
which suggestion Grant replied, ‘ 0, strategy 
be damned!” But the want of it will hope- 
lessly damn Gen. Grants’ military fame. A 
great butcher of men is far enough removed 
from the just fame of a great general. Sup- 
pose the manenvering Lee had possessed an 
army of one-half as large as that of the 
North, what would have become of the no- 
maneuvering Grant ? 


Liz anp Campatans oF LIEvTENANT-GENERAL 
Tuomas J. Jackson, (Stonewall Jackson). 
By Prot. R. L. Dabney, D.D., of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Virginia. Ii.us- 
trated with st el Portrait and eleven Dia- 
grums. New York: Blelock & Co. 1866, 
One thing which will attract atten‘ion to 

this life of Stonewall Jackson beyond all 

other histories of the great hero, is the fact 
that it was undertaken at the request of his 
widow and family. It is, so to spea, the 
officia! life of Stonewall Jackson, and we bee 
lieve that a certain share of the profits on 
the sale of the work enure to the b-nefit of 
his family. The eminent author of the vo- 
lume was also chief of Gen, Jackson's staff, 
and therefore had, in his own personal ex- 
perience and knowledge, materials for his 
task, whicu no one else possessed. These 
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materials, we are constrained to say, have 
been worked up with most scrupulous pains 
and fidelity, and with remarkab e ability. It 
i a book of over seven hundred paves, and 
will be received as a complete and faithful 
history of the immortal Slonewall Jackson. 


Tue History of IRELAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE EnGuisH Invasion. By the 
Rev. Geoffrey Keating, D.D. Trans ated 
from the Original Gelic, and cop:ously 
annotated, by John O'Mahony. With 
map showing the Location f the Ancient 
Clans, and a Topographical Appendix. 
New York: James B. Kirker. 1866. 


The learned Geoffrey Keating wrote his his- 
tory of Ireland about the middle of the sevene 
teenth century. It has.always been regarded 
by Irish scholars as an invaluable treasury of 
the early events of Irish history, but being 
written in the old Gelic tongue, it wa: an 
entirelv sealed treasure to all the world ex- 
cept the few Irish scholars. We believe that 
nothing worthy of the name of a full trans- 
lation of Keat:ng’s history has before been 
attempted, or if there has, we are not aware 
of it. _ Nor is it within our means to speak of 
th» correctness of this translation, turt. er 
than to say that it ap ears to be done with 
as ood English as the vast number of fright- 
ful jaw-twisting name will possibly allow. 
Mr. O’Mahony’s annota ions, which are very 
copious, contain a vas. amount of Tish 
larning and of historical matter of ; reat 
general interest. We consider the vclume a 
vulu: ble addition to our own library ; if we 
weie an Irishman we should not know how 
to be an Irishman without it. 


Nores on THE History oF SLAVERY IN Massa- 
cHusETTS. By George H. Moore, Librarian 
to the New York Historical Society, and 
Corresponding Member of the Ma-sachu- 
setts Historical S:ciety. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 


As we intend some time to m»ke this wrk 
the subject of an article in The Old Guard, 
wo will only say here, that the author has 
made an interesting and va:uable contribu- 
tion to a period and a corner of our history, 
which was, before, somewhat vaguo and 
shadowy. It clearly reveals the fact, that 
the pious Puritans used to give away little 
negroes as they did ‘puppies when they 
were weaned.” 
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Rorznucx. A Novel. New York: M. Doo- 
lady. 1866. 


If ay man or woman can r ad this book 
without being painfully impressed with the 
crime and the barbarity of the Black Repub- 
lican war, they must be destitute of both 
sense and feeling. Whoever the author may 
be, he is a statesman and scholar of no or- 
dinary ability. Indeed the work is measured 
at its lowest value wien it 1s cailed a novel. 
Great political and so-iai truths are so inter- 
woven with the thread of startling and thril- 
ling incidents, that the reader is con tantly 
impressed with sentiments of the highe-t 
patrioti-m, and with the profoundest princi- 
ples of politica: economy. It is at once a 
very thrilling and a very useful work. Col. 
Fairfax is a truthful type of a southern gen- 
tleman, as Mrs. Paimer is of the angular, 
pedantic and cold-blooded female Puritan. 


Tae War, Irs Causes AND CONSEQUENCES, 
By C. ©. 8. Farrar, of Bolivar County, 
ee New York: Blelock & Co. 


There are some things to commend in this 
book, but much more to condemn. It is 
written with considerable ability, but its 
principles are entirely un-American. Tho 
author was at least a monarchist. He attri- 
butes all our misfortunes to a radical imper- 
fection in our form of Government. He had 
no contidence in what we understan | by irce 
Government in this country, a frame of mind 
he was brought into by contemplating the 
fate of our cwn country in the light of our 
own experiences rather than by the light of 
history. If he refers to t.e Republic of 
Venice, he sees nothing but its fall. He 
fais to remember, that that Repnb:ie lasted, 
without a revolution, twelve hundred years. 
What monarchy ever survived in peace so 
long? The fact (which is a fact,) that Re- 
pub ics have generally existed longer in a 
sta‘e of pe:ce than mon rchies, upsets the 
whole foundation of our author’s objection to 
this free system of Government. The truth 
is, that he has far more ability than reading, 
He reasons well on given premises, but his 
premises are not always, perhaps not gener- 
ally, formed by the aid of carefully studied 
history. He smarts at what he feels and 
sees in the present movement, and hastily 
condemns the whole system, rather than 
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patiently hunting to find the source of its 
abuses. By the same rule he would also 
condemn monarchy in all its shapes, should 
he happen to live under one in a time of 
convulsion. So he would have to go on, in 
turn, rejecting all forms of government 
known to mankind. 


Betie Boxp iv Prison. Written by Herself. 
With an Introduction, by George Augusta 
Sala. New York: Blelock & Co. 1866. 


When the afflicted Job exclaimed, ‘‘O, that 
mine enemy would write a book!” he cer- 
tainly could not have meant it in the sense 
that ‘ Belle Boyd” has paid off her enemies 
in the service of the late Abraham Linculn. 
- She has given a plain and unaffected narra- 
tion of her treatment while in the hands of 
the Black Republican officials, which will be 
read with amazement and indignation long 
after her brutal and indecent persecutors have 
been devoured by worms. But ‘Belle 
Boyd” rather laughs than scolds, at the gram- 
mar-torturing, sense-defying and generally 
drunken vagabonds, who were the jailors 
under Lincoln's rule. Her book is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and will be useful in pre- 
serving a record of the desperation and the 
brutality of Black Republican rule. 


Farrag anp Fancy. By John Savage. New 
York: James B. Kirker, 599 Broadway. 
1864, 

Eva. A Goblin Romance, in Five Parts. 
By John Savage. New York: James 
Kirker. 1865. 


Sysm. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By John 
Savage. -New York: James Kirker. 
1865. 

Mr. Savage is a man of sense and feeling, 
and, if not great, is certainly more than re- 
spectable as a poet. His imagery is always 
warm, and his versification generally correct. 
He has the very great merit also of being 
himself, without perpetually striving to be 
somebody else. While some of the pecu- 
liarities of Tennyson have turned the brains 
of several of our American poetasters, Mr. 
Savage seems to have modestly but tena- 
ciously contented himself with his own 
muse. 

The first of these volumes is marred with 
a number of poems on the war, which are 
far behind the rest of the book in poetical 


merits. Mr. Savage is an Irishman; and 
none but a bitter and implacable Puritan can 
write poetry in praise of this most wicked 
and abominable of all wars. His poems of 


greatest merit are those which touch upon | 


the history, the scenery, and the legends of 
Ireland. Some of these are exceedingly 
sweet and tender. 


Tae New Gospen or Peace AccorpinG To 
St. Bengamtn. Book Fourth and Last. 
New York: The American News Com- 
pany. : 

This is the rinsings of a pot that was 
nothing but emptyings in the first place. It 
has, however, one merit above its three pre- 
decessors—it is the ‘‘last,” at least, so the 
author promises. 


De Vanz. A Story of Plebeians and Patri- 
cians. By Hon. Henry W. Hilliard, Ex- 
Member of United States House of Repre- 
sentative from Alabama. ‘Two volumes in 
one. New York: Bielock & Co. 1865, 


If this is not a work of first-class merit, it 
certainly is one which will be read with interest 
and profit. Its sentiments are of the purest 
and loftiest character ; and although nearly 
all the characters are profoundly religious— 
some of them we think quite unnaturally so, 
when in the attitude of receiving or declar- 
ing love—yet never do they fall into the 
ways of either bigotry or superstition, nor 
weary with the cant of monotonous piety, 
Al the characters are excellent, and most of 
them are splendid, but their excellence and 
their splendor come not so much of acts of 
their own, as from the extraordinary praise 
bestowed upon their mental and moral quali- 
ties. They are rather paintings of excellent 
people, than the living, glowing, busy peo- 
ple themselves. You are compelled to ‘ad- 
mire what you hear of them, rather than 
startled and thrilled with what you see them 
doing. They are all preacbers of very ex- 
cellent doctrines, all persons of great culture, 
of the most charming social refinement, and 
the sweetness of their nature will often start 
delicious tears to the eyes, but never is the 
reader aroused by anything more than a 
feeling of tenderness and generous approval, 
It is alsoa picture of the best religious so- 
ciety of the South, and gives an excellent 
contrast to the cold, sharp and angular na- 
ture of the same kind of society in the Noith. 
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—We cheerfully comply with the request 
contained in the following note : 


BeruEt, KENTUCKY, , 
May 11th, 1866. 
C. CuauncEy Burr, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: I have just been reading a short 
paragraph in the Cincinnati Commercial of 
the 10th inst., commenting on a letter from 
Richmond, Virginia, to the South and West, 
a State Rights Democratic paper of that 
city ; the letter says: ‘*‘ We propose to sus- 
tain Andrew Johnson’s Administration, and 
at the end of his term, if he declines a re- 
election, we propose to concentrate our 
strength on a western Democrat for Presi- 
dent, and on C. Chauncey Burr, for Vice- 
President.” And among other mean things, 
the Commercial calls you an ultra Know- 
Nothing, while it paid. 

Now, Mr. Burr, please inform me through 
The Old Guard, whether or not this accusa- 
tion is correct. I am an attentive reader of 
The Old Guard, and a firm believer in its 
principles, and have since I have been a sub- 
scriber for it, considered you as a Democrat 
undefiled and unadulterated, heretofore, as 
now with the damnable heresies of Know- 
Nothingism, Puritanism, or any other ism, 
contrary to the laws of right and justice. 

A few words from you on this subject, 
would be gratefully received by me. 

Very respectfully, 


James S. Cassrpy. 


We answer that we never were a Know- 
Nothing—never in word, thought or deed, 
had any fellowship with the proscriptive 
anti-Catholic tenets of what was known as 
Know-Nothingism. But in common with 
what was denounced as the pro-slavery 
Democracy of New York, we, in 1855, did 
advocate the election of a State ticket made 
up of Hardshell Democrats and Old Line 
Whigs—Democrats who refused to follow 
the Van Burenized Democracy into the 
sloughs of Abolitionism, and Whigs who re- 
fused to follow Seward and Greeley, into the 
n°gro cess-pool, After the Democratic State 
Convention had made a ‘State ticket of the 
bitterest of Free-soilers and Abolitionists, 
we refused to support it. We wrote to sev- 
eral leading members of the ‘ American 
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Party,” as it was then called, that if they 
would put on their State ticket cortain 
** Hardshell Democrats,” whose names we 
gave, and make up the rest of their ticket 
with well-known Old Line Whigs who were 
openly opposed to every shade of Abolition- 
ism, we would support such a ticket. This 
suggestion was fully adopted. It was the 
first time in several years that a perfectly 
clean anti-Abolition ticket was presented for 
the suffrages of the people of New York. It 


was elected. And the election was brought * 


about by the fusion of all the unabolilionized 


Old Line Whigs, and all the anti-Abolition - 


Democrats of the State. It was the first time 
in many years that a pure white man’s party 
had been in power in that State. It wasa 
fair fight betwcen the political white men 
and the political negroes of the State. The 
ticket was denounced both by the Republi- 
can party and the Van Buren Democracy, as 
the ‘‘Pro-slavery party.” After this anti- 
Abolition ticket was elected, our name was 
mentioned in the press of the State in con- 
nection with the office of Assistant Secretary 
of State. But to set the matter to rest, we 
published a card in the New York Herald, 
just befure the meeting of the Legislature, 
stating that the part we had taken in the 
election was solely for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Abolition clans, and positively 
asserting that there was ‘‘no office within 
the gift of the newly elected State Board, 
which we would accept.” In the first speech 
we made during that campaign, which was 
published in The Nation Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1855, we clearly defined our position 
in such sentences as the following : 

‘¢We cannot shut our eyes to the alarming 
fact that northern animosity towa ds the 
South was never so deep, so general, and so 
determined in its guilty purposes as now. 
And what political organization in the North 
can be relied upon to resist this dangerous 
fanaticism ?” 


We proceeded to show that nnless the 
‘* Hardshell Democracy” and the Old Line 
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Whigs, who had refused to be Abolitionized, 
could unite and form a victorious party, we 
saw po hope for our cou.itry. Again we 
said : 

“In the ranks of the northern Democratic 
party as now disorganized by Van Bareni-m, 
there are not ten men ‘.oldin» office in the 
whole North who are not fanatical adherents 
of the maxim—no more slave territory,” 

In exposiig and denouacing the folly of 
any such idea as political warfare upon the 
Catholic Church, we said : 

“The right of every religious sect to the 
free and uninterrupted enjoyment of its 
wor hip, isa acred guarantee o the Ameri- 
ean C nstitut on, ind it ‘s one which c:nnot 
be violated without wounding the \ery heart 
of American iberty. It cannot be forgotten 
thai the so-called American party was su |- 
denly brok n down and swept out of exist- 
ence in 1844, by being made responsible, in 
the public mind, tor the burning of Catho ic 
Churches, and fora spirit of mob-violence, 
whici everywhere assailed the foreigner and 
the adopted citizen. It is needless to say 
t..at such conduct is un-American ; it is the 
worst kind of foreignism—it is orangeism 
let loose and raging like a foul devil on 
American soil.” 

Such was the drift and spirit of all our 
speeches during that campaign. Our ov- 
ject was to effect a union of all the anti-Abo- 
lition elements of the North. We foresaw 
the terri»le storm that has since come, and 
our simple aim was to bulid up, here in the 
North, a party of brave, patriotic, and un- 
faltering men who would stand by the sacred 
principle : f Democracy and self-government 
when all other parties should unite in a 
criminal strike for its overthrow. It is cer- 
tainly not our fault that the patriotic plan 
failed. Born in Maine, we inherited all the 
ignorance and prejudice» of New England on 
the subject of negro “slavery.” But in 
1849, when a young man, we traveled exten- 
sively through the South, and saw with a 
glance that ‘‘ slavery, ’ as it there existed, was 
the happiest and best possible thing for the ne, 
groas weil as fo the white people who have a 
large population of ne-roes in their midst— 
that it was indeed the only thing for the best 
good of both races. From that time to the 
present moment we have combatted Aboli- 
tionism in every shape which it has assumed. 
We have fought it, unsparingly, for almost 
tweaty years, and we shall fight it for twenty 
years to come, if we live so long. : During 
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the Pierce administration, we were the edi. 

tor and pro»rietor of the New York Daily 

Nalioval Democrat, now the Daily News, in 

which we never gave Abo’itionism, or its 

bastard Freesoilism, a single half hour’s 

rest, so far as our circulation went. When 

the Abolition war commenced we started 
The Old Guar), to combat it: monst ous 

crime against liberty and justice. 

Every hour of our raanhood has been de- 
voted to a warfare upon all the proscriptive 
and revolutionary isms which have from time 
to time afflicted our country. But it is not 
our custom to make any reply to the personal 
assan ts of the Black Republican news- 
papers. Their lying fecu: dity is so great, 
that a man might as well attempt to silence 
the grunts of all the devil-possessed swine of 
old Gadarea. We depart from our usual 
course in this instance, solely for the gratifica- 
tion of our.riends. We are a caniidate for 
no office, except to remain here faithfully at 
our post, as commander of The Old Guard. 
The real bat.le between the negro party and 
the white man’s party, we loo « upon as hiv- 
ing but just commenced. It is a question of 
the future whether the United States are to be 
Jamaicaized, Hayti zed and mongrelized, r 
whether they shall remain free, sovereign and 
in lependent governments, in the hands of 
the white race. That is the fight of the 
future. Whether it is to be a‘government of 
white men, or a mongel government of 
negroes aud white men. 


—The New York Tribune, in criticising a 
model for a monument to Lincoln, finds fault 
because the design is too military, thus : 
“to make his monument all military and 
warlike—the monument of this tender- 
hearted, pitiful, Christ-like soul.” Yes, 
he was indeed, as tender-hearted as Attila 
the Hun, as pitiful as Nero the city-burner, 
as Christ-like as Satan the destroyer of men. 
He cracked his obscene jokes at the tidings 
of merciless slaughter, and called for the 
singing of ribald negro songs over the graves 
of ten thousand soldiers, who were dragged 
into the jaws of death at his command! It 
is a shame to human nature that such lan- 
guage as we have quoted above should be 
affixed to such a creature as Lincoln. You 
had but to look into his face, where the fiend 
glared in every feature, to know the vile pro- 
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perties of his soul. The Tribune thinks 
“His axe was the best emblem—he was a 
pioneer to hew out a way for peace.” Excel- 
lent! the axe is such an emblem of peace / 
that is. of course, of Black Republican peace, 
But then there is another reason why Lin- 
coln’s monument should have an awe, and 
that is, that it is the emblem of the profes- 
ion a rail-splitter, for efficiency in which it is 
hoped the indecent jester was not unjustly 
praised. For if he was not a good rail-split- 
ter, we know of nothing in his life really 
deserving of commendation. A gentleman 
may respect a good rail-splitter, but no gen- 
tleman, and no man of honor can respect 
the public career of Abraham Lincoln. He 
was criminal in everything wherein he was 
not foolish. A monument to such a man 
would be a burlesque upon fame. It would 
at least stand in history only a few steps in 
advance of others, raised to snakes and 
crocodiles. A monument to Lincoln would 
be an insult to any community. It is not likely 
that public opinion anywhere except, in Bos- 
ton and a few other New England cities, 
would allow such a thing long to stand with- 
out defacement? We may be mistaken, but 
we do not believe that it would. 


—The following letter shows how a brave 
man may feel hampered with the iron bands 
of this Abolitionist’s ‘‘ New American Na- 
tion.” 

Etton, Topp Co., Ky., 
April 15th, 1866. t 


C. Cuauncey Burr :—Dum loquimur tempus 
fugit. I take my pen to thank you for the 
noble work you are doing with the Old Guard. 
It rings right! It is the cut and thrust of 
the most powerful Damascus blade. ‘Il est 
le al’on trance.” You are a public benefac- 
tor, and I pray God-speed you in your (fuard 
and missionary work. Ory aloud and spare 
not the Abolition scoundrels in their demon 
work to enslave’ their kind! to convert the 
Government from one of consent to one of 
force. They have made a hell of an Eden, 
and now seek further to confound confusion. 
The press, South, cannot yet speak. Garri- 
sons overawe, Bureaus oppress, und hired 
dogs—Abolition dogs—do the work of espion- 
age, and threaten honest men with chains 

_and gives. Our watchmen are hushed ; and 
they eagerly turn to the 2d Guard, for an 
attorney to plead the cause of justice and 
constitutional rights. Your name is becom- 
ing a household word ; for you are a friend 
in a great political extremity.” 


J* BY’. 
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—A Washington letter-writer describes 
Gen. Sherman as ‘‘a man of great intellect 
and the most burning enthusiasm.” He cer- 
tainly did show a wonderful burning enthus- 
iasm, in his vandal march through the 
southern towns and cities. 


—A friend, who is by no means wanting in 
scholarship, quotes the following line from 


Horace : 
Poeta nascitur, non fit. 


But we very much doubt if any such line oc- 
curs in Horace. There is something like it 
in Cicero’s oration on the poet Archias, at 
least a similar idea is there. 


—The London Times says, ‘*‘ The Ameri. 
can people in the eastern States, at least, 
sympathize with the President.” We are 
very glad to get such a pleasant piece of news 
even by the round-about way of London. We 
hope it will turn out true, though by the 
latest intelligence known in this country, the 
opposition to the President is chiefly confined 
to ‘the people of the eastern States.” 


—A radical member of Congrtss, in a 
speech violently abusing Alexander H., 
Stephens, expresses the greatest sympathy for 
‘poor Probst,” the murderer. We should 
think that a man who acknowledges sympa- 
thy for Probst, would actually hate such a 
man as Alexander H. Stevens. 


—Sumner, the most void of sense of al 
the foolish malignants of the United States 
Senate, has invented substitutes for the 
words union and disunion, viz. : ‘‘ inclusion’ 
and ‘‘exclusion.” Disunionists like himself 
are, in his new dictionary, exclusionists, 
while unionists like the President, are inclu- 
sionisis. The miserable demagogue dislikes 
the name of disunionist, but exclusionist he 
can stand, though it means precisely the 
same thing. Pole-cat may be thought by 
some a softer name than skunk, but the ani- 
mal is the same, whatever name it bears. 
So the three words, Sumner, disunionist, 
and exclusionist, all mean precisely the same 
thing. ; 

—A southern exchange asks, ‘“‘ when or 
where did Ben. Butler ever shed blood?” 
Perhaps at no time, and no where. His 
mission is not to fight but to steul. But few 
thieves were ever more loyal to their profes- 
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sion than he ; and few have been a better ex- 
emplification of ‘ loyally” as understood in 
the United States since the opening of the 
** new nation.” 


—The following is a translation of an 
epigram by Voltaire, on the phrase “ Killing 
Time.” ‘Time is supposed to speak : 

There’s scarce a point wherein mankind 
agree 

So well, as in their boast of killing me : 

I boast of nothing, but when I’ve a mind, 

I think I can be even with mankind.” 


—A Democratic cotemporary abuses a 
Black Republican neighbor for calling Thad. 
Stevens ‘‘a great propinthe country.” There 
may be something in it, for Milton calls 
Beelzebub : 


‘‘A pillar of the state ” 


We think there is nothing out of the way in 
conceiving Thad Stevens one of the chief 
*‘ props” of Beelzebub’s kingdom. 





—A believing and rejoicing radical of Con- 
gress says, ‘“‘ we shail yet show the copper- 
heads thit we have found the secret of using 
both hands in the art of governing.” What 
is that—to get both hands into the treasury 
at once? Or is it to corrupt the people with 
one hand, and fleece them with the other! 
This is rather an old secret, for it has been 
practiced by tyrants and scoundrels in all 
ages of the world. 


—A cotemporary Says, he has no word to 
express his ‘‘ contempt of the mean wretch, 
who is willing to accept half a loaf of 
liberty.” We should call him a mean loafer, 


—Some body has asked, ‘‘ What is the 
difference between the Nave of a Church and 
the Knaves in a Church?” Why, we should 
say there is no great difference, that the 

olitico-re:igious knaves i 1 the Church, con- 
stituie with the nave of the Church, the prin- 
cipal bo ly of te house. 


—The Fenian fiascoin C inada is a melan- 
choly thing to thin< upon. It looks as 
though it was an affair extempo:ized by the 
tae leaders, who have collected an immense 
amount of money from honest and hard. 
working Irishmen aud w men, for the pur- 
pose o. showing how some of the money 
went. None can tel how muc , or how lit- 
tle. Suppose only one-half of what hus been 
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co lect d, has been expended in this wretched 
and inevitab e fai ure, the other half will be 
a rich hanl for those who finger it. There ig 
little doubt, we think, that Killian’s ridicu- 
lous fuss at Eastport, was designed to make 
a show of us ng the money given by the poor 
Irish. It was a transparent trick on the part 
of Killian. This Sweeney affair looks like 
another of the same natuie. It seems that 
Gen. Sweeny did not accompany his expedi- 
tion. He was safe enough, out of reach, 
while his honest dupes were sent into the 
jaws of destruction. We have a profound 
respect and admiration for the Irishman’s 
love of his country and for his desire to be 
revenged upon England for its long and 
abominable despotism. Nothing cun be 
more beautiful than to witness the enthus- 
iasm with which hard-workin* Irish labor. rs 
and servant girls give away their all for old 
Ireland ; and nothing can be more heart- 
sickening than to witness the way they are 
cheated by cunning knaves who f.tten on 
their substance. That the great body of 
Fenians are profoundly honest and in earnest 
~one wispute. The leaders—not the heads 
of*circles—but the few who handle all the 
funds—it strikes us, are in a very bad posi- 
tion in the eyes of their own countrymen. 
We have never had gny confidence in the 
Fenian leaders who have used their iafluence 
to rope the honest Irish masses into .he 
Abolition war of conquest ind plunder. The 
object of the Abolition war was to create on 
this continent a worse and more cursed des- 
potism than England infl.cted upon Ireland. 
Irishmen who really loved the great cause of 
liberty, did not try to drag their countrymen 
out to make a crusade against liberty. 


—Horace Greeley stys in the Tribune, 
June 4th: ‘* When President Lincoln, on 
the surr -nder of Fort Sumter, called 75,000 
men to arms, there was not tue shadow of a 
statue to justify his demand. Down to the 
meeting of Congress in July, he scarcely did 
a Constitutional act.” For saying just that, 
we w re threatened with hinging at the time 
Lincoln committed his illegal deeds. The 
penalty of Lincoln’s crime in thus over-riding 
the Constitution was death, had he been 
legally tried by the authorities he made war 
upon. Before the Jaw he was a felon, even 
by Mr. Greeley’s own confession, 
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